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Notes, 
STRAY NOTES ON EDMUND CURLL, HIS LIFE, 
AND PUBLICATIONS. 
No. 11.—Curll before the House of Lords for 
publishing Pope's Letters. 


The year 1735 saw Curll once more summoned 
before the House of Lords, and that at the insti- 


gation of Pope. But although Pope took this 
step for the avowed purpose of annoying Curll, 
there can be little doubt that it was only a part 
of Pope's grand scheme of mystification for the 
purpose of inducing the world to believe that the 
ublication of an authentic edition of his Corre- 
pondence was a step which he was compelled to 
ake,* 

The “ True Narrative of the Method by which 
{r. Pope's Letters have been published,” — as 
Pope's account of the transaction is called—albeit 
he epithet “True” is sadly misapplied to it, is so 
amiliar to the readers of Pope, being reprinted in 
ll the collected editions of his Works, that it is 





Publication of Pope’s Letters,” now appearing in The 

eneum, and which unquestionably clears away most 
thoroughly the mystery with which the ingenuity of 
Hope had contrived to envelope the facts connected with 
he publication of his CorresronpENce. — Ep. “ N, & 


Q.”) 
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unnecessary to occupy the pages of “N. & Q.” with 
a recapitulation of the facts set forth in it. 

But it may be of interest to the readers of “N. 
& Q.,” and of value to future editors of Pope, to 
put on record (which it is believed has never yet 
been done) a correct report of what took place 
in the House of Lords, undoubtedly at Pope’s sug- 
gestion, and on the application of Lord Islay, 

On the 12th May, 1735, Curll advertised in the 
Daily Post Boy the publication on that day of 
Mr. Pope’s Literary Correspondence, and on the 
Lords’ Journals of that very same day we find the 
fullowing entry :— 

“Die Luna, 12° Maij, 1735. 

“ Books Printed Sor Curil to be seized.— Notice was 
taken to the House of an Advertisement printed in the 
Newspaper intituled, The Daily Post Boy, Monday, May 
12, 1735, in these words, (videlicet) : ; f : 

“* This day are published, and most beautifully 
Mr. Pope's Literary Correspondence 
for Thirty Years, from 1704 to 1734, being a collection 
of Letters, regularly digested, written by him to the 
Right Honourable the late Earl of Halifax, Earl of 
Burlington, Secretary Craggs, Sir William Trumbull, 
lion. J.C., General * * * *, Hon. Robert Digby, Fsquire, 
Hon, Edward Blount, Esquire, Mr. Addison, Mr. Con- 
greve, Mr. Wycherley, Mr. Walsh, Mr. Steele, Mr. Gay, 
Mr. Jarvas, Dr. Arbuthnot, Dean Berkeley, Dean Par- 
nelle, &c. Also Letters from Mr. Pope to Mrs. Arabella 
Fermor, and many other Ladies. With the respective 
answers of each Correspondent. Printed for E. Curll in 
Rose Street, Covent Garden; and sold by all Booksellers. 

“*N.B. The original manuscripts (of which affidavit 
is made) may be seen at Mr. Curil’s House, by all who 
desire it,’ 

* And 
Clerk : 

“Ordered, That the Gentleman Usher of the Black 
Rod attending this House, do forthwith seize or cause to 
be seized the impression of the said Book; and that the 
said E. Curll, together with J. Wilford, at The Three 
Flowers de Luces behind the Chapter Llouse near St. 
Paul's, for whom the said News Vaper is said to be 
Printed, do attend this House Tomorrow.” 


the said Advertisement being read by the 


The books were duly seized, and on the follow- 
ing day Curll and Wilford appeared at the Bar. 
The proceedings are thus recorded in the Zords’ 
Journals : — 

“Die Martis, 13° Maij, 1735. 

“Curll and Wilford, &c., examined.—The Order made 
Yesterday, upon the Complaint of a Printed Advertise- 
ment in the News Paper, intituled the Daily Post Boy, 
giving notice ‘That there was that day published, Mr. 
Pope’s Literary Correspondence for Thirty Years,’ being 
read. 

“ Mr. Wilford, for whom the said News Paper is men- 
tioned to be printed, attending (according to Order), was 
called in, and examined as to his being the Printer or 


; : | Publisher thereof. 

[* This article has been in type for many months. Its | 

ppearance at the present moment may serve to illustrate | 
he very interesting “Search into the History of the | 


“ Alsoa servant of Mr. Redmaine, the Printer of the 
said News Paper, was examined, in relation to the said 
Advertisement. 

“ Then Mr. Curll was called in, and likewise examined 


| touching the same advertisement, as also the contents of 


the Book advertised ; and concerning a note in the said 
Book, mentioning something of letters that would be in- 
serted in a Second Volume. 

“ And then he was directed to withdraw. 
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the Books which he had seized at Mr. Curll’s pursuant 











“ After which, | 
“The Gentleman Usher of the Black Rod being called | to the Ordt of the House. Al 
upon, gave the House an account, ‘ That in pursuance of “ After Debate in relation to the Method of Proceeding, an 
their Lordships’ Order, he had caused all the Books found | “The Earl of Ilay acquainted the Come that he had Ig 
at Mr. Curll’s to be seized, and believed there might be | one of the Books at home which was bought at Mr. as 
near Five Hundred.’ Curll’s, and that on the 117 page there was a Letter to Le 
“ Ordered, That the matter of the said Complaint be Mr. Jervas, which contain’d (as he apprehended) an Li 
referred to the Consideration of the Lords following, | Abuse of the Earl of Burlington, and his Lordship desired 
(videlicet) : that the Book laid before the Committee might be look’d mé 
D. Bolton E. Fitzwalter. into for that letter; but the said books being in Sheets, mi: 
D. Atholl. wT. Gov end Sele. and the Pages not to be easily turn’d to, Mr. Curll was th 
D. Ancaster, L.G.C. | ‘VW. Tadcaster. called in, and directed to take the said Sheets and fold pu 
> omeastie | L. Bp. Hereford. one intire Book, which he having done accordingly, he Di 
D. Portland. | .. Seren. brought the same and deliver’d it to the Lord in the Le 
D. Bridgewater. | L. LB. Norwich. C hair, Ani then he withdrew. m2 | 
E. Pembroke. | LL. B. Bangor. e Phen the said Book was look’d into, but the above- sid 
F.. Northampton. | 1. B. Glocester. mention’d Letter to Mr. Jervas could not be found in it, M 
E. Warwick. | L.B. Bristol. “Then the Black Rod was ask’d, whether the said ha 
E. Winchilsea. | Ld. Delawarr. _ was yon of those which he seized at Mr. Curll’s, 
. ” , al — and says it was. ma 
y — | 2 ee re. “ And after further Debate in relation to the Method wi 
FE. Shaftesbury. | LL. Cornwallis, of Proceeding, . . P to 
E. Scarborough. | J. Catheart. “It was proposed to call Mr. Curll in again, and ask ' 
E. Albemasie. | ££. Bovis him how he came to publish the Advertisement. dic 
E. Coventrv. | LL. Montijoy. _ “And he being called in, and Ask’d accordingly, says, 
E. Cr wfurd, | L. Masham. The Advertisemt was sent to him, he was to take & Copy ag 
K. Morton. L. Foley. of it and put it into the Papers, he do’s not know from He 
E. Balearris. | JL. Bathurst. whom it came, but the Person who sent it Subscribed : 
EF. lay. | LL, Onslow. | himself P. T. . , - 
E. Oxford. | BL. Ducie. Phi Says he wrote to Mr. Pope to acquaint him thata J ' 
E. Strafford. 5 Mle Gentleman whom he had dis-obliged, who signed himself Th 
BE Aviesford. L.. Monson. P. T., had offer’d him a large collection of his (Pope's) . 
E. Cowper. L. Hardwicke. Letters to Print. That Mr. Pope did not send him any ‘ 
: : answer to his letter, but put an Advertisemt in The Daily ha 
“ Their a a or any eo of ap to mect To- | Post Boy, that he had received such a letter from E. C. of : 
morrow, at the usual time and Place, and to adjourn as | That he knew no such Person asP. T. That he believ'’d Th 
the y please ; and that E. Curll, for whom the said Literary | nobody had such a collection of letters, but that it wasa Let 
. ce seme eis “= re 2 = — 7 _ Forgery, and that he should not trouble himself abeut it; . 
said Committee; anc iat the Gentleman Usher of the | And then read an Advertisemt which he put into The . 
Black Rod do produce before their Lordships some of the ost Boy in answer to the said pAvestinant et Mr. Pope. the 
printed Copies of that Book.” “He is directed to look on the Book which was tha 
The trickery of which Curll had hitherto been delivered to the Come, and asked whether that Book the 
the sole victim was now to be played off upon the — yo dn — ~ — - en ae - 
8 : a) ursuance of the Advertisem*. Ue 
very body who were called upon to punish the me Says, This Book was more than those he published, : 
unlucky bookseller. Curll had advertised, as di- | for this has a Preface and Title Page, which he never ing 
rected by P. T., that the volume contained Letters | 84W before he came to the Come. There were two par- Cor 
to certain noble Lords — the publication of which cels sent to him, the first he received himself, the other wh 
was a breach of privilege — and Lord Islay, as —_ ome _ be + — be hens > a ~~ ws = 
P. ate y . >» ‘ > » > yy vere ’ 
will be seen, told the committee that “he had one er ; ‘aon that hee Id had not the title and om A 
red; é sok i { preface. 
of the books at home which was bought at Mr. “ Notice taken to him that the Advertisement mentions m0 
Curll’s, and that on the 117th page there was a that the original Letters (of which Affidavit is made)may =] mul 
letter to Mr. Jervas, which contained (as he ap- | be see at his House, and he was asked whether hehe 5 Le 
rehended) an abuse of the Earl of Burlington.” om — - all the letters contained in the Book, and let 
PS » cr > , > 
Sut what are the real facts, as exhibited in the we Says poy nat the Originals of all the letters, he has ae 
following authentic extract from the record of the | the Original letters of the Correspondence with H.C.,he § : 
proceedings of the Committee? Why, that the | had ’em from Mrs. Thomas, for which he paid her a sum we 
volume did not contain “any letter of aty Lord of Money, and being ask’d what sum, he says Ten Guineas, ra 
in it,” and neither was the passage at p. 117. pal - is willing to produce those Letters if theit pe 
. ° ‘ ordships please. 
which Lord Islay had in his book at home to be “ ‘Askid Lives made the Affidavit. Savs he madeit,and & it t 
found in any of the copies which had been sup- ° that the purport of it was, that he believed the said Letters ; also 
lied to Curll, and been seized by order of the | to be original Letters, he knowing Mr. Pope’s Handwrit- me 
Iouse, and produced before the Committee : — ing, and several of "em having the Post Mark upon ‘em. tha 
Die M ij, 14° Maij, 1735 “He is again shew’d the Book, and asked whether he the 
; , _ “ Die Mercuri), 14° Maj, 17/30. takes upon him to say, that is the Book and the only . 
is Compl. of Advertisemt. touching the publish. a collec- Book which he published and Sold in pursuance of the x 
tion of letters by E. Curll.—L*, Delawarr in the Chair. Advertisement. a 
“ The Order of Reference Read. “ He says, Yes it is the only Book excepting the title said 
“The Black Rod laid before the Committee some of | and Preface. : . = not 
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“Asked how he came to advertise with the respective 


Answers of each Correspondent if there is no Letter of 
any Lord Printed in the Book. Says that it was his 
Ignorance, he only meant by Correspondents such persons 
as had answer’d the Letters, and Says there is not any 
Letter of any Lord printed in the Book, he read every 
Line of y* Book before he published it. ‘ 

“Notice taken to him of a Note in the Book which 
mentions that a letter from the D. of Chandos to Mr. P., 
may be printed in the 2nd volume. Says he knows no- 
thing at present of a 2d Volume, but if ever he should 
publish a 2d Volume, he will not print any Letter of the 
Duke of Chandos, or of any other Lords, without their 
Leave. 

“ Ask’d whether he has any other Original Letters be- 
sides the Correspondence with H. C. which he had from 
Mrs. Thomas. Says he has not, but he believes he shall 
have others, he has been promis’d ’em. 

“ Ask’d who promis’d ’em him. 
made him by a Penny Post Letter, he do’s not know from 
whom it came, when he has em he shall be very willing 
to produce "em. 

“Ask’d whether he ever saw P. T. 
did. 

“ Ask’d whether he has any other Copy of this Book. 
Says he has not, he deliver’d ’em all to the officers of the 
House. 

“ Ask’d whether any other Edition was publish’d by 
any body else. Says he knows of no other Edition. 

“ Ask’d whether he did not sell some of the Books before 
The Lords Order came to him. Says he sold about 50. 

“Then he was directed to withdraw. 

“The Lord in the Chair acquainted the Comte That he 
had turn’d over the said Book, and did not find any Letter 
of any Lord in it, and proposed that it should be declared 
That it did not appear to the Come that there was any 
Letter of any Lord printed in the said Book. 

“ After further Debate. 

“It was Proposed to adjourn till tomorrow, and that 
the Clerk should keep the said Book in his Custody, and 
that the Black Rod should deliver to him some ¢ ‘opies of 
the said Book, and that he should against tomorrow 
look into the said Copies to see if the above-mentioned 
Letter to Mr. Jervas was in any of ’em. , 

“ And the same being agreed to, It was Ordered accord - 
ingly. Intimation to be given to Curll to attend the 
Com* tomorrow, and bring with him the original letters 
which he has in his Custody.’ 

“ Adj‘, till tomorrow Morning 10 o'clock. 


Says he never 


The Committee met again accordingly the next 
morning ; but, as will be seen by the following 


Says the promise was | 
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opinion that the said Books should be delivered back to 
the said Curll. 

“ And the same being agreed to, Report was Ordered to 
be made to the House accordingly.” 


The Committee reported accordingly, and the 
following extract from the Journals shows how 
the matter ended, so far as the House of Lords 
was concerned : — 

“ Die Jovis, 15° Maij, 1735. 

* Books Ordered to be returned to Mr. Curll.—The Lord 
Dela Warr reported from the Lords’ Committee appointed 
to consider the Matter of the Complaint made of an Adver- 
tisement printed in the News Paper, intituled The Daily 
Post Boy, Monday, May 12, 1735, ‘ giving Notice, That 
on that day was published, Mr. Pope’s Literary Corre- 
spondence for Thirty Years, from 1704 to 1734, printed 
for E. Curll, in Rose Street, Covent Garden:’ That the 
Committee have looked into the Book produced before 
them by The Gentleman Usher of the Black Rod pur- 
suant to the Order of the House; and having examined 
the same, do not find that there is any Letter of any Lord 
printed therein ; and therefore conceive, that the Printing 


| of the said Book is not contrary to the Standing Order of 


minute of their proceedings, their search for the | 


Letters to noble Lords, and for the passage in the 
letter to Jervas, at p. 117. of Lord Islay’s copy, 
was attended with no better success :— 

« Die Jovis, 15° Maij, 1735. 

“ Compl. of Pu' lishing Collection of Letters. —L*4, Dela 
war in the Chair. 

“ The Order of Reference to this Committee Read. 

“The Standing Ord of the 31st of Janty 1721, declaring 
it to be a Breach of Privilege to print Lords’ Works, &c., 
also read. 

“ And the Lord in the Chair acquainting the Committee 
that he had « arefully look’d over the said Book, and did 
not find any letter of any Lord therein, and other Lords of 
the Committee declaring the same also, 

_ it was proposed to report to The House That the 
Committee not finding any Letter of a Lord printed in the 
sail Book, they conceive that the printing of the Book is 
not contrary to the said Standing Order, and are of 


the House of the 3lst of January, 1721; and the Com- 
mittee are of opinion, that the Books seized by the said 
Gentleman Usher should be delivered back to the said 
E. Curll. 

“Which Report being read by the Clerk, was agreed 
to by the House: and Ordered accordingly.” 


Thus ended Curll’s attendance before the Lords: 
not so his warfare with Pope. He had no doubt 
served Pope’s turn by calling public attention to 
his Correspondence, and awakening in the public 
a desire to be furnished with an authorised edi- 
tion of the Poet’s Letters. But Curll had played 
his cards so well that his edition of the Corre- 
spondence was also sought for. The success at- 
tending the first volume induced him to publish 
a second. The following saucy advertisement 
announces his intention to publish a third :— 

“ E. CURL TO THE PUBLIC. 


“ From Pope's Head, in Rose Street, 
Covent- garden, July 26th, 1735. 

“ Mr. Pope having put me under a Necessity of using 
him as he deserves, I hereby declare that the First Volume 
of his Letters which 1 publish’d on the 12th of May last, 
was sent me ready printed by himself, and for six hun- 
dred of which I contracted with his Agent, R. Smythe, 
who came to me in the Habit of a Clergyman. I paid 
the said R. Smythe half the sum contracted for, and have 
his Receipt in full for Three Hundred Books, tho’ it has 
since, by him, been honestly own’d that he delivered me 
but Two Hundred and Forty Books, and those all imper- 
fect. For this Treatment I shall have Recourse to a 
Legal Remedy. Mr. Pope, in the Grub-street Journal 
(a Libel wherein he has been concerned from its Original), 
the Daily Journal, and the Daily Post Boy declared these 
letters to be Forgeries, and complained of them to the 
House of Lords; which Falsehood was detected before 
that most August Assembly; and, upon my Acquittal, he 
publishes a very idle Narrative of a Robbery committed 
upon two Manuscripts— one on his own, and the other 
in the Earl of Oxford's Library. This Fallacy being 
likewise expos’d, he now Advertises he shall with all con~ 
venient speed publish some Letters himself, particularly 
relating to his correspondence with the Bishop of Roches- 
ter. But the Publick may be assured that, if any Letters 
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Mr. Pope himself, or any of his Tools, shall think fit to 
publish, are the same, or any way interfere, with those I 
have publish’d, that the same shall be instantly reprinted 
by me. 

“ The Second Volume of Mr. Pope's Literary Correspon- 
dence contains the Remainder of his Own Letters to Henry 
Cromwell, Esq., Bishop Atterbury’s Letters to Mr. Pope, 
and some other curious Pieces which I had of his Son. 
Also, Original Letters to, and from, Ld. Somers, Ld. Par- 
ker, Ld. Harrington, Judge Parrys, Sir R. Steele, Mr. 
Prior, Mr. Addison, &c., with which, I presume, Mr, Pope 
has not anything te do. 

“The Third Volume of Mr. Pope's Literary Correspon- 
dence, I shall publish next Month, OriGinats being every 
day sent me, some of them, to a certain DutTcHEss, which 
I am ready to produce under his own Hand. 

“1 know not what Honours Mr. Pope would have con- 
fer’d on him:— Ist. I have hung up his Head for my 
Sign ; and, 2ndly, I have engraved a fine view of his 
House, Gardens, Ke., from Mr. Rijsbrack’s Painting, which 
will shortly be publish’d. But if he aims at any farther 
Artifices, he never found himself more mistaken than he 
will in trifling with Me, E. Cur...” 


Nor did he end with a third volume. Another 


and another still succeeded ; and he has not on his | 


shelves a complete set of Curll’s edition of Mr. 
Pope's Literary Correspondence who has less than 
six. The fifth volume contains a curious adver- 
tisement pointing out the Letters omitted in Pope's 
Genuine Edition: — 

“ Besides these many considerable Paragraphs are 
omitted in the Letters which remain; others are inter- 
polated; and upon the whole the Genuine Edition is so 
far from being an authentic one, that it is only a Select 
Collection of Mr. Pope’s Letters, more old Letters being 
omitied than there are new ones added.” 


In conclusion we must remark that a large 


portion of these six volumes of Curll’s have no- | 


thing to do with Pope or his Correspondence, but 
are made up of various tracts, poems, &c., which we 
presume Edmund Curll could not otherwise get 
- rid of. M. N.S. 
(To be continued.) 





DR. BLISS’S SELECTIONS FROM THE OLD 
POETS. 
(Continued from p. 184.) 


Samuel Daniel, author of various sonnets and 
some tragedies. 
of all Daniel's productions, says Dr. Bliss, as it 
was not inserted in any collected edition of his 
works. A copy of it is in Garrick’s Collection in 
the British Museum. 


“Youth of the Spring, milde Zephyrus, blowe faire, 
And breathe the joyfull ayre, 
Which Tethy’s wishes may attend this day, 
Who comes herself to pay 
The vows her heart presents 
To these faire complements. 
“Breathe out new flowers, which yet were never 
knowne 
Unto the Spring, nor blowne 
Before this time, to bewtifie the earth. 
And as this day gives birth 


AND QUERIES. 


Tethy's Festival is the scarcest | 


Unto new types of state 
So let it blisse create.” 
“ Beau Tethy’s Message to the Ocean King. 
“Say how she joyes to bring 
Delight unto his islands and his seas ; 
And tell Meliades 
The offspring of her bood 
How she applauds his good, 


* Are they shadowes that we see? 
And can shadowes pleasure give ? 
Pleasures only shadowes bee 
Cast by bodies we conceive, 
And are made the thinges we deeme 
In those figures which they seeme. 





“ But these pleasures vanish fast, 
Which by shadowes are exprest. 
Pleasures are not, if they last; 
In their passing is their be pat 
Glory is most bright and gay 
In a flash, and so away. 


* Feed apace then, greedy eyes, 
On the wonder you behold ; 
Take it sodaine as it flies, 
Though you take it not to hold; 
When your eyes have done their part 
Thought must length it in the heart.” 


Henry Hutton, author of Folly’s Anatomy, or 
Satyrs and Satirical Epigrams, 1619. A_ scarce 
volume. The satyrs commence with the following 
caustic lines, very much in the style of George 
Withers’ Satires Stript and Whipt : — 


“T urge no time, with whipt stript Satyrs lines, 
With furies’ scourge whipping depraved times: 
My Muse, tho’ fraught with such, shall not begin 
T’ unleese the Centinel of sin. 

Yet let earth’s vassailes, packhorse unto shame, 
Know I could lash their lewdnesse, evil fame, 

Reade them a lecture should their vice imprint 
With sable lines on their obdured dint, 

Their mappes of knavery and shame decry 

| In lively colours, with a sanguine die, 

| And tell a tale should touch them to the quick, 


Should make them startie, fain themselves capsick, 
But that no patron dare, or will maintaine 
The awful subject of a Satyre’s vaine. 





* What have we here? a mirror of this age 
Acting a comick’s part upon the stage! 

| What gallant ’s this? his nature doth unfold 

Him to be framed in Phantastes mold. 

Lo here he sits; how stern he shewed his face, 

Whiles from the wall he passengers did chase! 

Muse, touch not this man, nor his life displ: ay, 

Ne with sharpe censure *gainst his vice inuey— 

For sith his humour can no jesting brooke, 

He will much less endure a Satyre’s booke. 

Beshrew me, sirs, I durst not stretch the streete, 

Gaze thus on conduits scrowls, base vinters beat, 

Salute a mad-dame with a French cringe grace, 

Greete with God-dam-me a confronting face, 

Court a rich widow, or my bonnet vaile, 

Converse with bankrupt mercers in the gaile; 

| Nor in a metro-shew my Cupide’s fire 

Being a French- poxt ladie’s apple-quire— 

| 


Lest taxing times, such folly being spide, 
With austere Satyres should my vice deride. 
Nere breath, I durst not use my mistresse fan, 
Or walk attended with a Hackney-man ; 
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Dine with Duke Humfrey in decayed Paules, 
Confound the streets with chaos of old broiles, 
Dancing attendance on the Blackfriers stage, 


Call for a stoole with a commanidit 
Nor in the night time ope my ladi 
Lest I were scared by th’ all-seein 
Which critique knaves, with pearc 
Into men’s acts observantly do pry 

Sixty Satyricall Epigrams foll 

Dr. Bliss has selected the followin 
21. 

‘Tom vow'd to beat his boy against 
And as he strook he forthwith cau 
The boy deriding said, ‘1 will ave 
Y’ have done a thing you cannot s 

32. 

“Neat Barber Trim, I must commer 

Who doest all things exactly to a 
53. 

“Shoe-makers are the men, without 

Be *t good or bad, that set all thin 
54. 

“A Glazier which endeavors to reay 

Endureth toyle — is troubled with 


iw rage; 

e’s latch, 

g watch ; 

ing eye, 

e. , " 

ow, from which 


Co — 
g- 


the wall, 
ght a fall; 
rre 

tand to, sir.’ 


id thy care 
haire.” 


all doubt, 
gs on foot.’ 


) gaines, 
much panes,” 


John Norden, author of Labyrinth of Man's Life, 


or Virtue’s Delight aud Envy's 


Opposite, 1614. 


The following is the specimen which Dr. Bliss has 


lected :— 
“ Description of Virtue and 


“Her looks were loving, beauty sun-li 


Eni ¥. 


ght bright ; 


Her stature tall; above the clouds in height ; 


Her arms extended infinitely farre, 


And on her breast a brazen shield for warre. 


One hand a scepter, her other hand « 
A sword, her head a diadem of gold; 
Instead of pearles, rich, to adorne the 


lid hold 


B same, 


There streamd from it a farre extending flame. 


Over her head a rich pavilion set, 

Azure coloured, which in circle met; 
Under her feet a pavement strangely 
Layd and compact, of ghastly bodies 


Attendant on this lady grave I sawe 


spred, 
dead. 


A hideous hagge, clad with rent leaves of lawe, 
For impious ones, that only worke disdaine, 


To seeme upright, seeke shrowde for 
This hagge was ougly, coloured pale 


outward staine. 
and wan, 


Her face puft up, she coverd with a fan; 


Her eyes were fiery, teeth of ghastly 
A sword-like tongue, seene when the! 


shape, 
agge did gape ; 


Lyon like, her clawes in handes and feet were set, 


And when she grypd her ugly tallan 


des met; 


Her nostrills wide, her breath a stinking sent; 
Her stature lowe, her bodie corpulent. 


Her hands were both the left, she ha 


d no right, 


Her armes seem’d great, with bow-and-arrowes dight. 


Her life she leades in darke and disn 


iall den, 


She comes amc ng, but seldome seene of men. 


She counterfeits, chamelion-like, her 
That none may know her by the out 
She’s alwavs dry, and only drinkes o 
Whereof there flowes, where she abi: 


William Browne was the autho 
Pastorals, 1613, and The Shephe 
Eclogues, 1614. Browne was a 
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great favourite 


with Michael Drayton, Christopher Brook, Davies 





of Hereford, George Wither, Ben Jonson, and 
other poets of that day, particularly with Wither, 
who wrote some of the Eclogues. The following 
was dedicated by Wither to his friend Browne. 
It is in imitation of Moschus and Meleager. It is 
written in Wither’s sweet pastoral style 
“ To his Milisa 
“ Loud did Cytherea ery ; 

If you straggling Cupid spy, 

And but bring the news to me, 

Your reward a kisse shall be: 

You shall, if you him restore, 

With a kisse have something more. 


* Markes enough the boy’s known by, 
Fiery colour, flamy eye; 
Subtill heart and sweetned mouth, 
Faining still, but failing, truth ; 
Daring visage, armes but small, 
Yet can strike us Gods, and all 
“ Body naked, crafty mind, 
Wing’d as a bird, and blind; 
Little bow, but wounding hearts, 
Golden belt and leaden darts; 
Burning taper; if you find him, 
Without pity, look you bind him 


“ Pity not his tears or smiles, 
Both are false, both forged guiles ; 
Fly it, if a kisse he proffer, 
Lips enchanting he will offer, 
And his quiver, bow, and candle, 
But none of them see you handle. 


“ Poysoned they are, and such 
As myself I dare not touch ; 

Hast no sight, yet pierce the eye, 
Thence anto the heart they flie 
Warned thus, pray take some paine 
T’ help me to my boy again. 

“ Thus while Cytherea coy’d him, 
Sweet, within thine eye I spy’d him 
Thence he slily shot at mine, 
Strook my heart, and crept to thin 
Pay, you sweet, the promist fee, 
Him, |’i] swear, I did not see.” 


Dr. Bliss says, under the name of Thomas New- 
ton, “I find the following extract to his Atropoion, 


| or the Death of Delia, with the Tears of her Fune- 


| 


ral, 1608, in reference to Newton's funeral tribute 
to Queen Elizabeth, the whole of which is pub- 
lished in Nichols’s Progre sses.” 
“ Cease, nymphes, with teares to overcharge your eies, 
For Delia weeps not now that she hath left ye; 
Comfort yourselues in earth, for she in skies 
Comforted is by them which late bereft ye: 
So many yeeres the Gods did let ye keep her, 
In tender love for to support your peace ; 
But, being gone, it naught avails to weepe her, 
She now enjoyes a crowne of longer lease. 
Let this suffice, how looth she was to part 
So long as she had tongue, hand, eye, or breath, 
Till when one quire of angels tooke her heart, 
She then did welcome joies, and farewell earth, 
Where once ech soule his Delia’s soule shall see 
Crown’d in another kinde of majestie.” 


Anecdotes.—In refutation of a report that New- 
ton was the author of'a play written by Christopher 
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Marlow, Dr. Bliss has inserted the following anec- 
dote of Marlow, which differs from Wood's account 
of his death :— 


“ Marlow’s tragical end is related somewhat differently 
by William Vaughan in his Golden Grove moralised, 
1608, who lived sufficiently near the time to be correct. 
Speaking of-God’s judgments upon atheists, he says: 
‘Not inferior to these was one Christopher Marlow, by 
profession a play-maker, who, as it is reported, about 
fourteen years ago, wrote a book against the Trinitie; 
but see the effects of God’s justice: it so happened that 
at Detford, a little village about three miles distant from 
London, as he meant to stab with his ponyard one named 
Ingram, that had injured him thither to a feast, and was 
then playing at tables; he quickly perceiving it, so 
avoyded the thrust, that withal drawing out his dagger 
for his defence, he stabbed this Marlow in the eye, in such 
sort that his bray nes coming out at his dagger’s point, 
he shortly after died.’ In allusion to Marlow’s beautiful 
song of ‘Come with me and be my love,’ Dr. Bliss re- 
marks, that it has been well observed that this composi- 
tion is not so purely pastoral as it is generally supposed 
to be; golden buckles, coral clasps, silver dishes, and ivory 
tables, being rather too refined and luxurious for rural 
retirement and simplicity. This song is alluded to ina 
very scarce tract in the Bodleian, called Choice, Chance, 
and Change, or Conceites in their Colours, 4to., 1606. In 
answer to an invitation, ‘I pray let us be merry, and let us 
live together?’ We have, *‘ Why, how now, do you take 
me for a woman, that you came upon me with a ballad of 
“Come live with me, and be my love.” ’” — P. 3. 


Thomas Lodge, “author of ‘ Euphues Golden 
Legacie,’ 1590, ‘ A Fig for Momus,’ 1595. (Lodge’s 
Pastoral Songs),” says Dr. Bliss, and his Madrigals 
were scattered pretty thickly in his Golden Le- 
gacy, as well as in the miscellaneous collections of 
the day. The following commences with great 
sweetness and beauty : — 

. 
“ The 
* O shadie vale, o faire enriched meades, 

O sacred woods, sweet fields and rising mountains, 
O painted flowers, greene hearbs where Flora treades, 
Refreshed by wanton winds and watry fountaines 

O all you winged quoristers of wood, 
rhat pearch’d aloft, your former paines report, 
And straite again recount, with pleasant moode, 
Your present joyes in sweet and seemly sort : 
© all you creatures whosoever thrive 
On mother earth, in seas, by ayre, by fire, 
More blest are you than I heere under sunne: 
Love dies in me, when as hee doth revive 
In you; I perish under beauties ire, 
Where after stormes, winds, frosts, your life is won.” 


Solitarie Shepherd’s Song. 


“ Solitariness. 
“ Sweet solits ary life, thou true repose, 
Wherein the wise contemplate heaven aright, 
In thee no dread of war or worldly foes 
In thee no pomp seduceth mortal sight : 
In thee no wanton ears to win with woes, 
Nor lurking toys, which silly life affurds.” 
Francis Beaumont. Bliss notices, that his lite- 
rary partnership with Fletcher in their dramatic 
writings is too well known to require explanation. 
On this subject, however, he remarks that Au- 
brey, whose accounts are always curious and en- 
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tertaining, relates the following anecdote of the 
two dramatists : — 

“ There was a wonderfull consimilarity of phansy be- 
tween Beaumont and Fletcher, which caused that dear. 
nesse of friendship between them. I have heard Dr. John 
Earle (since Bishop of Sarum) say, who knew them, that 
his maine businesse was to correct the overflowings of 
Mr. Fletcher's witt. They lived together on the Banke- 
side, not far from the playhouse. Both batchelors, lay 
together, had one wench in the house, between them 
which they did so admire; the same cloaths and cloake,” 
&e. 

Nichols, Chalmers, and Heber, who published 
their poems, say that it was bench, and not wench, 
which they so much admired, which is much more 
probable. 

Beaumont’s poems, says Bliss, “are all of con- 
siderable, some of them of high merit. ‘The fol- 
lowing extract will show the sprightly style of his 
composition :” — 


“ 


“ Flattering Hope! away, and leave me! 
She’el not come, thou dost deceive me; 
Ilark! the cock crows—th’ envious light 
Chides away the silent night; 

Yet she comes not! oh! how I tire, 
Betwixt cold fear and hot desire. 


Here alone enforced to tarry, 

While the tedious minutes marry 
And get hours, those days and years, 
Which I count with sighs and fears ; 
Yet she comes not—oh! how I tire, 
Betwixt cold fear and hot desire. 


* Come then, Love, prevent day’s eyeing, 
My desire would fain be dying: 
Smother me with breathless kisses, 

Let me dream no more of blisses ; 
But tell me which is in love's fire, 
Best to enjoy, or to desire?” 


(To be concluded in our next.) 





OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 

There is an instance of the frequent manner in 
which Goldsmith managed to be more sensible in 
his writings than in his life or his conversation, 
which I think deserves a Note. It is commonly 
said and thought that he was rendered averse to 
his college studies, and especially to mathematics, 
by the unkind, some say brutal, behaviour of one 
of his tutors. His tutor, it is stated, was a Mr. 
Wilder. This must have been the Rev. Theaker 
Wilder (afterwards D.D.), who was a Senior Fel- 
low of Trinity College, Dublin, in 1769, when 
he published an edition of Newton's Universal 
Arithmetic. Wis predecessor in teaching mathe- 
matics in the College was, as he informs us, 4 
Mr. Maguire; but the tradition is that Wilder 
was the teacher of Goldsmith, who was at college 
from 1744 to 1749. 

Goldsmith, as we know, threw snatches of his 
own life into the mouths of any of his characters 
whom he put forward as narrators of their own 
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youthful career. One marked instance is the 
Vicar of Wakefield's son: another is the over- 
benevolent man who relates his own history in 
Letter XXVII. of the Citizen of the World. 
This narrator, whose earlier life is Goldsmith's in 
most of the facts, mentioning his father’s disap- 
pointment at his college failures, speaks as fol- 
lows :— 

“His disappointment might be partly ascribed to his 
having overrated my talents, and partly to my dislike of 
mathematical reasonings, at a time when my imagination 
and memory, yet unsatisfied, were more eager after new 
objects, than desirous of reasoning upon those I knew.” 

Here is the plain and discriminating account of 
a man who in after life came to understand the 
causes of his own earlier likes and dislikes ; and 
the account, short as it is, contains useful matter 
for thought. I believe it may be added that, 
fond as Goldsmith is of making his young cha- 
racters repeat his own life, he does not in any one 
case make them give any account of unkind usage 
received from college tutors. If there were any- 
thing of the sort which dwelt on his mind, it is 
most probable that his writings contain allusions 
toit. Perhaps your readers may produce them: 
I do not remember any. A. De Morgan. 





MENTION OF PAINTING IN THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. 

Being in conversation the other evening with 
some gentlemen, queries were thrown out as to 
what mention there was of painting in the Old 
Testament, and whether the painting of pictures 
was in that early period practised as an art. 
Having had my attention directed to the subject, 
I searched several passages of the Old Testa- 
ment, and beg now to offer to the readers of “ N. 
& Q.” a few Notes and conclusions at which I 
arrived; hoping hereby to open the way for 
others, who know more of the subject than myself, 
to give farther information through the medium 
of the same pages. 

In Jeremiah, xxii. 14., we find a passage 
which seems to intimate the practice of painting : 
“painted with vermilion” —WWS MWD (ma- 
shoach bashashar). The word here rendered 
painted is somewhat approaching to our mode of 
painting ; for ML" (mashoach) means spread or 
smeared over. It is in fact the same root which 
is used in the expression “ Anoint the shield” in 
Isaiah xxi. 5., and which is known to usin “ The 
Messiah,” i. e. “ The anointed one.” 

Two passages from Ezckiel may be taken to- 
gether, viz. Ezekiel, viii. 10., where the prophet 
speaks of “all the idols of the house of Israel 
pourtrayed upon the wall”; and Ezekiel, xxiii. 
14., where he mentions “ the images of the Chal- 
deans pourtrayed with yermilion.” In both of 
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these passages the word pourtrayed is represented 
in the original by the verb PPM (chakak), to cut 
in or engrave. 

From these three passages, then, taken in con- 
junction with each other, I arrive at the following 
conclusion: That the painting here mentioned 
was not such an art as is now in use under the 
name of painting; but that it was simply con- 
fined to colouring the lines cut out by the tool of 
the engraver. ; 

The note of Clemens Alexandrinus on that part 
of St. Stephen’s speech where he refers to Moses 
being instructed in all the learning of the Egyp- 
tians, is well known to mention painting as one 
of those branches of jearning ; but this is of little 
assistance in the present inquiry, as he does not 
define the kind of painting to which he refers. Nor 
is that passage in the Second Book of Kings which 
tells us how Jezebel painted her face of any 
value to us, for it merely. says, she “ put her eyes 
in paint or dye.” And thus the word for paint 
gives us no farther information on the subject. 

P.S.D 


Hinor Notes. 


Prevention or Rary.—The surprising an- 
nouncement in the accompanying newspaper- 
cutting is surely worthy of being embalmed in 
your miscellany as an example of the “ wonders ” 
of the age, if not as a tale for the special perusal 
of the marines : — 


“ No more Raty, — There is now before the Academy 
of Science at Paris a wonderful invention of Mons. Hel 
vetius Otto, of Leipsic, by which he promises to insure 
fine weather —in fact, by making use of his invention 
rain cannot fall unless desired. His plan is simple enough. 
He erects a platform at a considerable height in the air, 
on which he places a ‘ propeller,’ or huge bellows, worked 
by steam. With these bellows, which are very powerful, 
he blows away the clouds as they gather; and as rain 
comes from the clouds, it must necessarily follow that 
where clouds are not allowed to gather there can be no 
rain. He maintains that if a certain number of his ‘ Rain 
Propellers,’ or ‘ Pluvifuges,’ as he has named them, are 
placed at intervals over the city, he can provide for the 
inhabitants a continuance of fine weather, and a certain 
protection from sudden showers and muddy streets, so 
long the terror of fair pedestrians. The Academy have 
received the proposition of Mons. Otto with acclamation, 
so we trust it will soon be put into execution. The in- 
vention is scarcely more wonderful than Franklin’s dis- 
covery of lightning conductors; and as the American 
succeeded by attraction, why should not Mons, Otto by 
repulsion ?” 

Crepat Jupxvs. 

Tue Duke or Wettincton AND IRELAND. — 
It has been very frequently and boldly asserted, 
that the Duke of Wellington was anxious to dis- 
claim all connection with his native land, and the 
assertion has been too readily and generally be- 
lieved. The following extract from the speech of 
his Excellency the Marquis Wellesley, at the en- 
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tertainment given to him by the Lord Mayor of 
Dublin in January, 1822 (in reply to the toast, 
“The Duke of Wellington, and the Heroes who 
fought under his Grace's Command” —and re- 
ported in the Dublin Patriot, of which a copy is 
now before me), will, I doubt not, prove accepta- 
ble to many readers of “ N. & Q.”: — 

“ I took the opportunity I did of rising, in order that I 
should assure you, with all the fervency of truth, that 
there does not exist on the face of the earth a man more 
warmly and firmly attached to and proud of this country, 
than the Duke of Wellington. All that has been said on 
that subject to the prejudice of the Duke, all the tales 
that have been whispered, all the statements which have 
been made, are calumnious, slanderous, and base. He 
knows, he feels, that the greater part of his achievements 
have been accomplished by Irishmen; and he glories in 
the feeling. It is his peculiar pride to be an Irishman; 
and it is his proudest boast that, in common with the 
brave of the other countries of the empire, his victories 
have been won by Irishmen, by heroes of this country. 
Let not the character of the Duke of Wellington be mis- 
conceived by a single man; let not one of his country- 
men hold any other impressions of him than those which, 
I do pledge my word to all around me, he holds towards 
them.” 


Whatever may subsequently have been the case 
(and I do not take upon myself to decide), the 


foregoing were the sentiments of the Duke of 


Wellington towards his native land in the year 
1822, as so forcibly expressed by his illustrious 


brother, the Marquis Wellesley, Lord Lieuten- 
ant of Ireland. 

GarrpaLpt A CanApian.—A paragraph with the 
above heading appears in a local print, extracted 
from LZ’ Orde, Montreal; and at the present mo- 


ment, when the news of his pacific occupation of | 
Naples engrosses universal admiration, it may be | 


considered that anything relating to so worthy a 
name may be worth embalming. The account is 
as follows : — 

“The birthplace of the noted Sardinian general has 
been claimed by several countries, all making out a tole- 
rably clear case. All disputes on this subject may, how- 
ever, be considered as settled, as we give below proof 


sufficient to satisfy all thinking individuals that he is a | 


Canadian. Inthe year 1812 a noted Iriquois chief named 
* Garrabaldeh ’ (signifying Mighty in War), immigrated 
to Lower Canada. He had several sons, the eldest called 
Joseph, who was called by the French habitans, who could 
not pronounce the Iriquois correctly, ‘Garribalde.’ In 
the year 1820 old Garrabaldeh died, and Joseph was pre- 
vailed upon by a priest to accompany him to Italy. He 
was educated by this priest, and received Giuseppe as a 
name instead of Joseph, and was taught to write his 
name Garibaldi. ‘This information was received from 
Francis Garibalde, at present living near Sorel, with whom 
the great General constantly corresponds. Persons still 
having doubts can satisfy themselves by applying to 
Francis at Sorel. It can no longer be said that Canada 
has not produced one great man.” 


Henry W. S. Taytor. | 


Bracton, A JupGe or THe Common Preas. — 
In the Penny Cyclopedia, art. Bracton, speaking 
of the authors who mention that writer, it is said, 


ABHBA. } 
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“Their statements that Bracton was a judge of 
the Common Pleas, and that he was Chief Justice 
of England, are now regarded as questionable.” 
May I ask through “ N. & Q.” by whom? 

A chartulary of Waltham Abbey preserved in 
the British Museum (MS. Harl. 391. fol. 71.) pre- 
serves a “final concord” of the 30th Henry ITIL, 
made before the King at Westminster, which 
among the greater persons present mentions 
three, “ Henrico de Batonia, Jeremia de Carton, 
et Henrico pe Bracton, Justiciariis.” The deed 
is an agreement between Peter de Savoy and 
Simon, Abbat of Waltham, respecting common of 
pasture at Cheshunt; and so far determines the 
existence of Bracton as a justice of the Common 


Pleas. Y. 8. 


Wrr. — The late Dr. Archer, who, for the first 
part of the present century, was favourably known 
as a preacher at the Catholic chapel, Warwick 
Street, dining once at a friend’s, met there an 
effeminate stripling who wore his hair in girlish 
length down upon his shoulders. On taking 
leave, the old Doctor went up to young languish, 
and playfully tossing in his hand one of the 
youth's long locks, thus addressed him, in that 
distinct sonorous utterance for which he was so 
remarkable, laying a very strong emphasis on the 
first word :— 

“ Men want but little here below, 
Nor want that little long.” 





Queries. 
CRANMER’S CORRESPONDENCE WITH 
OSIANDER. 
On a hint from Strype, affording a faint hope 
| that this correspondence might yet be in exist- 
| ence, hidden away in some of the unexplored 
private storehouses of manuscript treasures, of 
which England has so many, I ventured the Query 
kindly inserted in “ N. & Q.,” 2" S. viii. 87. 

The curious piece of literary history for the 
knowledge of which I am now indebted to your 
courteous correspondent N, T., seems to awaken 
hopes almost too good to be true. 

Can it be that any considerable number of 
Cranmer’s letters are still suffered to remain un- 
published? Such must be the case if the lot 
1015 sold by Evans of Pall Mall, on July 2lst, 
1838, “containing letters by the early Reformers,” 
was indeed the correspondence once owned by 
Richard Smith, and in his library “ met with” by 
Bp. Burnet. But I fear that can hardly be as- 
sumed as certain. 

The “quantity of original letters of the early 
Reformers, and transcripts of others” were in- 
| herited from Bp. Burnet, as having been his pro- 
| perty. But Strype’s language asserts the property 
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of the correspondence in question to have been 
in another, and implies that it so remained; not 
even going so far as to say that Bp. Burnet had 
ever had the letters out of the library “ iz which 
he met with them.” Yet the frequent loose- 
ness of Strype’s expressions leaves room for hope 
that the letters may have passed out of Smith's 
library into the ownership of the Historian of the 
Reformation ; or at least into his keeping, so as to 
have been there when Smith's books were dis- 
persed, and so not included in the sale. 

It now becomes important to know where the 
lot purchased for 262. by Mr. Boone on the 21st 
July, 1838, can be found? May I not hope that 
some one of your many correspondents may be 
able and willing to let it be known where that 
lot is, and what it did contain ? 

The following extract concerning one of Cran- 
mer’s works, which I take the liberty of offering 


for insertion as a “ Note,” may serve to suggest the | 
reasons for attaching more than usual interest to 


the epistolary intercourse between Archbishop 
Cranmer and the remarkable man at Nuremberg 
with whom he was so closely connected. W. M. 
Baltimore, U. 8. A. 
“ Cranmer’s Catechism. 


“This is a translation from the German, (with altera- 
tions from a Latin Translation by Justus Jonas, and fur- 
ther original alterations and additions) of a Catechism 
prepared for the reformed Churches of Nuremberg and 
Brandenburg, by Andrew Osiander (whose niece Cranmer 
married) in the year 1533, at which time Cranmer was 
resident at Nuremberg in close intimacy and daily con- 
ference with the author. The continually varying choice 
between the German and Latin copies, and the multitu- 
dinous modifications, (some very nice, and more than one 
of great and very curious importance,) amply prove that 
Cranmer was entirely justifiable in assuming, as he did, 
the full responsibility for the work. He avowed it in his 
controversy with Gardiner, and again before his triers, 
with his dying breath. He changed his views afterward 
on the subject of the Holy Eucharist; but gave, by word 
nor sign, no indication of other change. 

“The time of its appearance makes it of great import- 
ance, as a medium of interpretation for our Formularies. 
It came out just after the First Book of Homilies, and just 
before the First Book of Common Prayer. They who 
really want to know what the compilers of those authori- 
ties meant by any overbrief, or isolated, or ambiguous 
expression, have only to look for fuller statements in the 
clear, elaborate and popular work put forth to keep them 
company. The internal evidence of most diligent super- 
vision afforded by a comparison of the English with the 
German and Latin, (which I have made throughout,) 
furnishes convincing proof that no word or sentence found 
its way into that book which had not Cranmer’s entire 
assent at the time when he, as principal agent and con- 
trolling mind, put forth the Homilies and Prayer Book. 
is; It has, besides, a special value as an expository mean 
in application to our Baptismal Offices, for they, it is 
well known, are greatly influenced by the Formulary of 
Herman of Cologne, which was prepared by Bucer and 
Melanchthon avowedly on the basis of that of Nurem- 
berg; and the Nuremberg Formulary was prepared and 
published by the same author, at the same time, with this 
Catechism, 
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“Tt is at once interesting and instructive, too, to know 
that this Catechism of Cranmer contains the whole of Lu- 
ther’s Minor Catechism, except one answer (the supplement 
to the First Commandment) and the supplement on Con- 
fession; copying it word for word as it stands in the Nu- 
remberg Catechism, of which it is the basis, 

“The Nuremberg book came out before the articles of 
1536, which were the germ of our present ‘ Thirty-nine,’ 
Cranmer, who, three years before that date, had been 
present, and in all probability assisting at its preparation, 
used his very earliest freedom under the young reforming 
King, to bestow on it his riper care and study, and bring 
out, for the indoctrination ef the whole Church in which 
he held chief office, what every indication in his writings 
shows to have been the cherished and persistent type of 
his own inmost convictions of religious truth. No inter- 
pretation of any thing in which Cranmer bore chief hand 
between 1533 and his dying day, can be intelligent or 
conclusive unless it take into account the teachings of 
this Catechism, and from it supply deficiencies, explain 
ambiguities, and settle controverted meanings.” 





Tur American STanpArp: Henry Laurens, 
etc.—Can any of your transatlantic readers fur- 
nish me with some account of the American 
national flag, the date of its adoption, &c., or al- 
terations? As I find mentioned that, in 1775, 
“the rebels hoisted upon the State House, at 
Charles Town (S. Carolina), a blue silk standard 
with the device of thirteen golden rattle-snakes 
twisted together.” Was this the acknowledged 
standard of all the provinces who threw off the 
yoke of Great Britain? Henry Laurens, the de- 
mocratic Vice-président of that province, obtained 
the fullest account of the movements of Great 
Britain in the struggle for independency, the des- 


| tination and strength of the armament equipped 


for America, &c., from his son John Laurens in 
London. This information, so fatal to the Royal 
interest, was regularly supplied to the younger 
Laurens by Peter Taylor, Esq., M.P. for Ports- 
mouth, whose intimacy with various gentlemen in 
public offices enabled him to procure the same. 
ABRACADABRA. 
Pepicrer or Evans or Lopprneton, Co. 
Nortuamrton.—Is any pedigree of the above 
family, resident at Loddington, co, Northampton, 
towards the early part of the seventeenth century, 
in existence ? can find none in the Visitations 
of the period. Lady Tanfield, wife of Sir Lau- 
rance ‘l'anfield, Lord Chief Baron of the Ex- 
chequer temp. Charles I., and grandmother of the 
great Lord Falkland, was an “ Elizabeth Evans” 
of Loddington ; and a few years later Mr. Speaker 
Lenthall (then described as “ William Lenthall, 
Esq., of Lincoln's Inn”) also married an “ Eliza- 
beth,” daughter of Ambrose Evans, Esq., of the 
same place. In 1625 (in conjunction with his 
youngest brother, Francis Lenthall), it appears 
that he bought the mansion and estate at Lod- 
dington of his father-in-law ; who, however, in 
1627, still continued to reside there. Some trace 
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must, I should think, exist of a family the ladies 


of which made such alliances, though I have not 
hitherto succeeded in finding any. 
Temple. 


R. W. | 


Fasran Parties, Ese., or tae Inner Teme ce. | 


—Is anything known of this gentleman, who is 
cited by Mr. Hanorave Jenntncs (2 S. x. 165.) 
on the authority of Aubrey, as the assertor of the 
clairvoyance of King Charles I.? As the name is 
an uncommon one, I think that he may be iden- 
tified with an individual bearing the same Chris- 
tian appellation, who was a descendant of Owen 
Phillipps, youngest son of Sir Thomas Phillipps 


of Cilsant, in Carmarthenshire, and afterwards of 


Picton Castle, Pembrokeshire. Maud, a daughter 
of the aforesaid Owen Phillipps, is mentioned in 
the family pedigree as having married John Lloyd 
and Griffith Lewis at once. Fabian Phillips was 
third son of John Bowen Phillipps, who was 
second son of Thomas Phillipps, Esq., of Cilsant. 
A daughter of this Fabian is also recorded in the 
family history as having disgraced herself by mar- 
rying a tailor. The descendants of Fabian Phil- 
lips are exceedingly numerous. 

Joun Pavyin Paiuirs. 

Haverfordwest. 


“Le Bureau v’Esprit.” — 

“Le Bureau d’Esprit, Comédie en Cinque Actes et en 
Prose. P. M. L. C. 
‘Time makes more converts than reason.” 

*Te Tems fait plus de Prosélites que la raison.’ 


a. G. A. 


Seconde édition, revue, corrigée et augmenteée, & Londres, 
1777.” 

The above is the title-page of a satire against 
Voltaire and his worshippers. It is bitter and 
clever, and must have been much noticed in its 
time, though I never heard of it till a few days 
ago. Among the characters I can trace Dalem- 
bert, La Harpe, Marmontel, and I think Con- 
dorcet. Any information as to the author, or 
books wherein more may be learned about it, will 
much oblige FirzHopKkins. 


Ricwarp Woopwarp, Bisnor or Cloyne. — 
What were the arms borne by Richard Wood- 
ward, Lord Bishop of Cloyne, Ireland ? and what 
was the Christian name of his daughter, who was 
the wife of another bishop or archbishop? Im- 
mediate information will oblige Henry Barker. 


Yersonp, Derivation or. — This word occurs 
on p. 32. of Tusser Redivivus, being notes on Tus- 
ser’s poem on Five Hundred Points of Husbandry, 
and bearing date 1744. The passage is in a note 
upon wild oats : — 

“ Mr. Atwell, in his Surveying, says he took up whole 
yepsonds (that is as much as both hands would hold at a 
time), and carry’d them home; one would think they 
were of the Devil’s own sowing, the ancient Fizania.” 


The word is not in Nares; but Halliwell has 








Lance.” This must 
But what is the deri. 
Derniet, 


“ Yepsintle. Two handfuls. 
be a diminutive form. 
vation ? 


Joun a Lasco: Cranmer.— In Deering’s Not. 
tinghamia Vetus et Nova, 1751, p. 312., is the fol- 
lowing : — 

“ Perambulatio de Shirwood facta nono die Septembris 
Anno Hen, VIII. xxxv. ...+... Johannem Laskow 

. « » regardatores dicte forreste de Sherwood,” &c. 

In Procter’s Book of Common Prayer, ed. 3., 

. 48., mention is made of John i Lasco’s friendly 
intercourse with Cranmer, and it is there stated 
that “ his first visit to England was in September, 
1548, when he resided six months with Cranmer,” 

In Massingberd’s English Reformation, ed. 3., 
p- 535., apropos of Cranmer’s guilt or innocence 
in acquiring church lands, quotation is made from 
Thoroton, p. 140., to the effect that the Arch- 
bishop got two rectories with their advowsons in 
Notts (his own county), formerly belonging to 
Welbeck, on the 20th March in the Ist year of 
Edward VL., that is in 1547. 

As the perambulation was made in 1544, there 
remain two questions, 1°, When did John & Lasco 
first come over ? 2°. Can John Laskow be shown 
to be a distinct person? or, without supposing 
corruption or mis-spelling, was there any Not- 
tinghamshire or English family of that name ? 

S. F. Creswet.. 

The School, Tonbridge, Kent. 

P.S. Thoroton, p. 320., under Normanton, has, 
* Not long since Mr. William Loscoe had interest 
here and at Farnesfield.”. (Date of Thoroton, 
1677. . 

Avpuabet or Arms.—I shall be extremely 
obliged by being informed how much of the fol- 
lowing work was published, and, if more than I 
possess, where I might see a copy of it: it was 
printed in 1782, and sold at one shilling each 
number. [ have the engraved title-page and 
twelve folio plates, each containing forty-eight 
coats. The title runs thus: A New and Correct 
Collection of Arms, Crests, §c., Alphabetically 
displayed, with the Blazonry annexed to each 
Coat, by Philip Bryan, Engraver. 

Joun Tuckett. 

Famity or Cary, Co. Devon. — Can any of 
your correspondents assist me in identifying a 
William Cary, Gent., whose daughter, Mary, mar- 
ried William Helyar*, D.D., and died 6; July, 
1607? She is buried with her husband in Exe- 
ter Cathedral, where her monument attests the 
marriage. 

The eldest son of this union was Henry Helyar 


* Dr. Helyar was a divine of some eminence. He was 
Archdeacon of Barnstaple, Canon of Chester and Exeter, 
Treasurer of Chelsea College, and one of Queen Eliza- 
beth’s Chaplains, He died at a great age in 164, 
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Somerset, who married, in 1621, 


of Coker, co. 


7 J 
| Duke of Marlborough and his 


Christian, daughter of Will. Cary of Clovelly, co. | 


Devon, and died in 1634, leaving issue. This 
marriage is proved by family deeds, and is noted 
in Coles’s E-scheuts, and in the descent of Helyar 
given in the Visit. of Somerset, 1672 (penes Coll. 
Arm.). 

I have not, however, been able to find any 
mention of either marriage in the ordinary pedi- 
grees of Cary, and should therefore be greatly 
obliged to any Devon antiquary who could favour 
me with farther information. C. J. Roptyson. 


Votow=To nartize. — Tyndale, in his Obe- 
dience of a Christian Man, p. 310., vol. i. of Rus- 
sell's edition, says : — 

“Baptism is called volowing in many places of England, 
because the priest saith, Volo say ye. The child was well 
volowed (say they); yea, and our vicar is as fair a volower 
as ever a priest within this twenty miles.” 

3ut Tyndale is plainly in error as to the deri- 
vation of volow. For it has nothing to do with 
volo or Latin, but is true Anglo-Saxon. Mr, 
Coleridge, in his Glossary, has, — 

“ Folewen, v. a. baptize. Marg. 58. A.-S. fullian, to 
whiten, baptize.” 

And in the Harrowing of Hell, ed. Halliwell, 
we find, 1. 22., — 

“ Ant to Johan the Baptist, 
That folewede Jhesu Christ.” 
And 1. 208., — 
“ Loverd Christ, icham Johan, 
That the folewede in flaum Jordan.” 

Query, Is the word still in use in any parts of 

England ? DEFNIEL. 


Kitrrrnte.— Can any correspondent inform me 
of any tradition connected with the name of an 
eminence near Cupar Angus called Ki/pirnie. The 
name is peculiar. Kil is a common prefix, as Kil- 
bagie, Killicrankie, Kilmarnock, Kilwinning. Pir- 
nie is an uncommon name; perhaps one of the 
most so. The only work in which I ever observed 
it is Froissart’s, where a Flemish knight so named 
is mentioned. erne, 1 believe, is, or rather was, 
a name oftener met with, and the arms given to it 
have as a charge a pelican, &e. M. M. M, 


Execution or Lorp Kitmarnock. — Among 
the spectators at the execution of the Earl of 


Kilmarnock and Lord Balmerino on Tower Hill, | 


in the month of August, 1746, was Spencer Duke 
of Marlborough, the grandson of the great war- 
rior, the first duke. He was accompanied to the 
spot by three or four young ladies. One of these 


was (I believe) a Lady Lucy Rice, a member of 


the family from which the present Lord Dynevor 
descends. Can any correspondent of “N. & Q.” 
oblige the writer by informing him whether any 
account has been preserved of the principal per- 


sonages who witnessed the execution, and if the | 
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party are enu- 
merated in it? or whether any family tradition 
exists to corroborate the foregoing statement ? 
Perhaps you could tell me whether any lists of 
deaths of persons of station and title were pub- 
lished about the year 1734 by contemporary news- 
papers. The Gentleman's Magazine of that date 
mentions some of the births, deaths, and marriages 
of the time, but I have not seen any other perio- 
dical containing them. An answer would be duly 
esteemed by JAYTER. 


Marcaret VauGnan. —In the course of a 
ramble in North Wales during the last month, 
I passed a night at Llanwrst, in the old church 
at which place there are some very curious monu- 
ments, which no visitor should omit seeing. In 
the chancel there is an old-fashioned, but not 
inelegant, mural tablet, in memory of Margaret 
Vaughan, to whose schedule of virtues is added 
the information that “ she was the Sappho of her 
age.” I would beg to be allowed to ask Mr. 
Woopwarp or Mr. Satisnury whether they 
know anything about this lady and her poems, 
and, if the latter be in English, where they are to 
be seen? I trust no apology will be necessary 
for this direct appeal, made as it is, with all re- 
spect, to gentlemen whose names appear in “ N, 
& Q.” (anté, p. 125.) in connexion with Welsh 
bibliography. H. 


Sr. Paut's Scuoot, Number or its Scuonars. 
— This school was founded and endowed by Dean 
Colet, in 1512, for the free education of 153 poor 
scholars. The founder is said to have selected the 


| above number with reference to the miraculous 


draught of fishes recorded John xxi.: the net, 
which St. Peter drew to land, containing “an 
hundred and fifty and three.” I find this men- 
tioned in Knight's Cyclopedia of London, and 
Cunningham's Handbook, &c. Is this alluded to 
in any Life of Dean Colet ? I. Paiwx.orr. 


Mussina Scrivtures. — Meeting with the fol- 
lowing Note in an old MS., I transcribe it for 
the edification of your readers : — 


“A Catalogue of those Scriptures wich are mentioned 
but not inserted in y* Bible. 


The prophecy of Enoch, mentioned Jude 14, 

Y° Booke of Jehu, mentioned 2 Chron. 20. & 34. 

The booke of y* battles of ye Lord, Numb. 21. 14 

The booke of Nathan y* prophet. 

Y° booke of Iddo. 

Y° prophesie of Ahijah, mentioned 2 Chro. 14. 29. 

The booke of Shemaiah y* prophet, 2 Chro. 12. 15. 

Y° Booke of Jashar, mentioned 2 Sam. 1. 18. 

rhe booke of Gad, 1 Chro, 29. 29. 

One Epistle to the Corinthians ment* 1 Cor. 5. 9. 

Ye Ist Epistle to the Ephesians, ment’ Ephesians 33. 

Y° Epistle to y* Laodiceans, 4 Golos. 4. 16. 

Y¢ Booke of Henoch, ment* in y* Epistle of Thedrus, 
Origen, and Tertullian. 

Y° Book of Soloman’s 3000 proverbs and 1000 songs 
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| 
with his bookes of nature, of Trees, plants, beasts, and | 


fishes mentioned 1 Kings iv. 82. and 33. 
The Epistle fathered upon Barnabas. Y* Revelation 
of Peter. 


Eusebius, Lib. iii. chap. 22.” 


Can you inform me whether any in the above 
list have ever been supposed to have been dis- 


Ye doctrine called Y* Apostles mentioned in | 


covered ? or can you give me any reference to | 


lists of MSS. preserved ‘by the Greek Church ? 
The MS. from whence I take the above gives 
the Epistle of St. Paul to the Laodiceans ver- 
batim, with this addendum :— 
“ This epistle of St. Paule to y* Laodiceans was found 
in y* oldest bible yt was printed at Wormes.” 
ABRACADABRA, 





Queries with Answers. 


Otp Restoration Sone.—Can anyone oblige 
me with a copy of the song, of which one verse 
runs thus: 

“ Tho’ for a time we see White: Hall, 
With cobwebs hung around the wall, 
Yet Heaven will make amends for all 
When the King shall have his own again.” 


Has it been printed in any book ? 
Hervs 
[The above quotation is a portion only of the third 
stanza of the once highly popular ballad, “ When the 
King enjoys his own again.” Ritson has included it in 
his Collection of Ancient Songs, but was unaware of the 
fact that it was from the prolific pen of Martin Parker, 
who, in a contemporary tract (Vow Borealis, 4to. 1641), 
is described as “the Prelates’ poet, who made many base 
ballads against the Scots,” for which he was “like to 
have tasted of Justice Long’s [i.e. the Long Parlia- 
ment’s} liberality, and hardly escaped the Powdering- 
tub, which the vulgar call a prison.” From internal 
evidence, it would i appear that “When the King enjoys 
his own again” was written about the year 1643. Ritson 
says, it did more to support the failing spirits of the 
Cavaliers, throughout their trials, than any other com- 
position of the kind, and that it contributed in no small 
measure to the restoration of Charles II. It continued to 


| in that case from South to 


[2°4 S. X. Serr. 15. 60, 


source to the sea. Thus, supposing him to stand on 
Waterloo Bridge looking down the river towards the 
Southwark Bridge, in that case he has on his right hand 
the right bank of the Thames (Surrey side), and on his 
left hand the left bank (Middlesex or London side), Of 
to take another instance, — on that celebrated occasion 
when the Duke won for himself the sobriquet of “Old 
Douro,” by which he was ever after known to our forces 
in the Peninsula, he passed over his army, in the face of 
the enemy, from the /eft side of the river to the right, i, e, 
North, the Douro running 


westward. ] 


| the household had 


FRATER. | 


| ought to know something about it. 


| tigating this curious subject, till 


SnorinG or Owxs. — A travelling party, whose 
destination was an old English mansion, being de- 
tained on the road, did not arrive till long after 
retired for the night. On 
reaching at length their journey’s end, they pulled 
up at the ancient gateway of the’mansion, and for 
a long time knocked, rang, and shouted, without 
being able to rouse the inmates. What made their 
detention the more annoying was the audible 
snoring, as they thought, of some person or per- 
sons fast asleep almost close at hand, in fact so 
close that the sound seemed to proceed from im- 
mediately over the portals at which the party 
sought admission. Admitted at length, they asked 
with some impatience who were those obstinate 
sleepers, that still snored and slumbered on, re- 
gardless of such loud appeals from benighted tra- 
vellers. The reply was, that the snorers were 
owls who built over the gateway, not humans. Do 
owls snore? Iwas not aware of the fact, and I 
IIinov. 

[The snoring of owls is an article of popular belief; 
but we never eajoyed an opportunity of personally inves- 
the present season. 


| Domiciled for a few weeks at a place called “ The Hall,” 


which was once a splendid and lordly residence, we stood 


| after sunset in the porch on the evening of our arrival, 


be the favourite song of the Jacobites till the extinction | 


of the Stuart family. Mr. Chappell, in his Popular Music 
of the Olden Time, has not only given the correct version 
of i ballad, but also the air to which it was originally 
set 

Tue two Sipes or A River. — My hours of 
study having of late been partly given to military 
subjects, I observe that in the description of war- 
like operations the two sides of a river are often 
distinguished as left and right. How am I to un- 
derstand this? Which is the left bank of a river, 
which the right ? Does the distinction turn upon 
any general rule or principle ? tIFLEMAN. 

[The rule or principle is general. In speaking of the 
right and left bank of a river, itis supposed that a person 
is looking down stream. Occupying this position, he will 
have the “right bank” on his right hand, the “left 
bank” on his left; so that in any case, in order to 
know which is right bank, which is left, he has only to 
know which way the river runs, in flowing from its 


when our attention was roused by a sound which issued 
from the trunk of a decayed but venerable elm not many 
paces distant, and which did certainly bear some resem- 
blance to snoring. The sound was not indeed a snore, 
strictly speaking, but might easily be mistaken for one. 
Perhaps it rather resembled what in medical language is 
called “stertorous breathing.” Still, as it was regularly 
repeated at short intervals, you would say that the party 
from whom it proceeded, if not actually snoring, at any 


| rate would begin to snore ere long, and no mistake. And 


coming as it did from an old elm in the still evening, and 
in a remarkably secluded and silent spot with many 
solemn and medieval surroundings and the churchyard 
close at hand, the effect was very odd, and a little thril- 
ling. We were informed on inquiry that a pair of owls 
had built in the elm, and that from them the sound pro- 
ceeded. 

Now as owls after sunset are usually wide awake, one 
had some difficulty in supposing that at such an hour 
they would be caught snoring. On reflection, therefore, 
we were led to think that the sounds which issued from 
the elm, and which subsequently we often heard repeated, 
were rather notes of menace, occasioned by our proximity 
to the nest, and designed to repel intrusion. Wishing, 
however, to obtain all the information we could, we at 
length consulted a venerable inmate of “ The Hall,” who 
confidently maintains that the snoring (as he calls it) 
does not proceed from the owls at all, but from the owlets; 
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= t 
— it is their ery for food. We think this very likely; | grasped those Principles and Truths on which the 
but, in order to realise the idea, the sound should be | Church was founded, and which make it what it 
heard. Perhaps some of our correspondents, who have | 


had more extended opportunities of investigation, may | re Phis necessarily led him into much inconsis- 
} tency. ‘Thus, to use his own words, he was so 


be able to throw some farther light upon this subject. ] : ; 
bw , ne ‘ - ‘ ae . 
well convinced that Episcopacy has subsisted 


from the Apostolic age of the Church,” that he 
took the solemn and decided step of leaving the 
religious sect in which he had been brought up, 
and joining the Church: nay more, after being a 
Presbyterian minister, he, as a layman, received 
| the Three Orders at the hands of the Church of 
Laud. Yet even in this very act he seems so little 
to have understood the great fact, as well as doc- 
trine, of Apostolical Succession, and to have been 
so little aware that it is the sine qua non of Church 
Unity, Church Principles —even of Church Ex- 
istence — that he actually declares that “the re- 
ordaining a priest ordained in another Church, 
imported no more, but that they received him 
into Orders according to their own rules; and did 
not infer the annulling the orders he had formerly 
received.”* In the same way he sanctioned the 
monstrous Erastianism of the Assertory Act which 
deposed Abp. Burnet from the see of Glasgow ; 
and “intruded” into his chair as Bp. Hickes com- 
plains ; though, to do him justice, he shewed the 
utmost repugnance to this step, and persistently 
resisted it till he was induced to believe it would 
Church Principles to a serious extent, catching a promote the great object of his life, — the 
Tartar after all, as invariably follows in such | Glory of God, and the Peace and Welfare of His 
cases. Yet he was not singular in this, for it | Church. , — , 
As to —_ Leighton’s Works, they contain 


appears that none of the Scotch Bishops, except | < oo t 
Bp. Mitchell, imposed reordination.* ‘That he had | scarcely anything that a Churchman could object 
to. ‘To quote Dr. Fall’s words : — 


some misgivings about the soundness of his views, 
appears from his own words addressed to the un- 
compromising Presbyterians at the conference held 
at the house of Lord Rothes : — 





Replies. 
BISHOP HICKES V. ARCHBISHOP LEIGHTON. 
(2 S. x. 124.) 

If Bp. Hickes wrote the work and the passage 
in it above referred to, it only furnishes another 
instance of the ill effect which party-spirit and 
controversial times exercise on the best ‘of men. 
If there be a redeeming point in Bishop Burnet’s 
character, it is his appreciation of such men as 
Leighton and Scougal; yet even this indication 
of his better, nobler self, Burnet’s adversaries take 
as ground for fresh animadversion. Bp. Hickes 
sees in the saintly Robert Leighton only “ an 
usurper of the see of Glasgow, a great libertine 
in comprehension, and an enthusiast of the first 
magnitude.” 

It is true that there are certain passages in the 
life and writings of Abp. Leighton which every 
churchman must regret: doubtless he committed 
some grave errors of judgment, and, in his endea- 
vors to reconcile the Presbyterians, compromised 


“The Author was so averse to all Controversies, that 
he thought the best way to refine some low notions was 
to graft great and high thoughts on them. And there- 
fore instead of attacking them, or disputing about them, 

“My sole object has been to promote peace, and to ad- | he studied to improve them to some pious reflection. If 
vance the interests of true Religion. In following up this | he went along with some of the received Notions of that 
object, I have made several proposals, which, I am fully | Age and Place he lived in, he made them much brighter, 
sensible, involved great dfminutions of the just rights of | and less offensive, by his way of handling them.” f 
Episcopacy. Yet, since all Church power is intended for oeeitialiedl Sous — 
edification, and not for destruction, 1 thought that, in our i may appropr iately close this re ply to Bp. 
present circumstances, Episcopacy might do more for the | Hickes in the words of that most pious and 
prosperity of Christ’s Kingdom by relaxing some of its | learned Churchman Witiiam Woean, who thus 
just pretensions, than it could by keeping hold of all its | jntroduces Burnet's account of Leighton : — 
rightful authority. It is not from any mistrust of the ; 
soundness of our cause, that I have offered these abate- 
ments; for I am well convinced that Episcopacy has 
subsisted from the Apostolic age of the Church. Perhaps 
I may have wronged my own order in making such large 
concessions: but the unerring Discerner of Hearts will 
justify my motives; and 1 hope ere long to stand excused 
with my own brethren,” &c.} 


“In the Preface to the first Edition of his Sermons, it 
is mentioned that his Life would soon be published; but 
not meeting with it after much inquiry, we are obliged to 
extract the following account from Bp. Burnet’s History 
of His Own Times who was intimately acquainted with 
the Author [sic]. And although some may, on that score, 
have a less regard for the Testimony and Character given, 
r , ° ° yet whoever can so far divest himself of prejudice, as 

The fact is, Leighton had great disadvantages | candidly to attend to the rich vein of genuine and sincere 
to contend with, both from his early education | Piety which shines throughout these Discourses, and com- 
and prejudices, as well as from the chaotic times | pares ~ with Bs —— Cheats wei ~ Witter 

» lived i vay av le yives him, will tind no reason to suspect it 0 artiality. 
he lived in. He seems never to have clearly Kind indeed our Author so lives in his Works, that the 


* Cf. a work entitled The Present State of Scotland, by 


Matthias Symson, Canon of Lincoln; Mr. Pearson quotes * Cf. Pearson, p. xlvii, _ ren ee 
it at p. xci. + Preface to the Highteen Sermons, Cf. Wogan’s “Short 
+ Cf. Pearson, p. xcv, : Explanatory Essays” appended to his edition. 
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History of his Life would appear less necessary to be in- 
serted. were it not of use to throw some light on many 
passages in these Sermons. Besides, where Precept and 
Example so eminently concur, as they did in this Holy 
Man, it cannot well fail of stirring up the affections of an 
attentive Reader'to the like holy frame of mind, and sense 
of Piety. An Example so congruous to the purest Doc- 
trines, Doctrines so exemplified in a holy Life and Con- 
versation, as they cannot but confirm and give weight to 
each other, so we may reasonably hope they will have the 
more effectual influence on the Judgment and Practice of 
all that peruse them.” 

ErRionnacu. 


“TOOTH AND EGG” METAL 
(2"¢ S. viii., ix. passim. ; x. 144.) 


There can be but little doubt that this absurd 
appellation is a corruption of the word Tutenac 
or Tutenag, terms signifying a white alloy, ex- 
tensively used by the Chinese in the manufacture 
of gongs, opium pipe-bowls, &c., and the compo- 
sition of which is, or was, held a secret by that 
extraordinary people. It has been, however, 
analysed of late years by Dr. Fyfe (Penny Cyc.), 
and its components found to be copper, zinc, 
nickel, and iron, containing thus a small propor- 
tion of the latter metal, about one-fiftieth part, in 
addition to the three former, an union of which 
forms an alloy resembling, in many respects, 
the modern Packfong, or German silver. The 
essential property which it possesses of not readily 
oxygenising or tarnishing, long a desideratum in 
white alloys, engaged the attention, some forty 
years ago, of the late ingenious Sir Edward 
Thowason, of Birmingham, who communicated 
the results of his experiments to produce an imi- 
tation of, or substitute for, the “ Tutenac of the 
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talised by him as “ the manufacturer of the metal 


| ealled Turanta,— a friendly cheerful companion, 


Chinese,” to Arthur Aikin, the then Secretary of 


the Society of Arts. See Sir E. Thomason's Me- 
moirs, London, 1845, vol. i. p. 240. 
The white metal introduced by Mr. Tutin, a 


plater and buckle maker at Birmingham, carrying | 


on business at No. 12. Coleshill Street (Direc- 
tory of Birmingham, &c., 1781), and used by him 
in the manufacture of the then important article, 
soon, alas! to be superseded by the slovenly rib- 
bon, was a different thing altogether. I never 
heard it called Tutinic, but it is not improbable 
that it originally received this appellation, which 
suggests at once the name of its inventor, and 
the oriental alloy which it was intended to rival. 
However this may be, the celebrity of another 
white alloy, introduced about the same period at 
Sheffield, and known then as now as “ Britannia 
metal,” probably led to that made by Mr. Tutin 
being called “ Tutania,” thus still retaining an 
indication of its paternity. Poet Freeth, a well- 
known Birmingham character, at once a bard and 
a publican, was intimate with Tutin, who, a fre- 
quenter of his coffee-house and club, is immor- 





und exceedingly fond of a pipe.” This is an ex- 
planatory note to a song on “ Tutania Buckles,” 
from which I extract the following stanzas : — 
“Some for Prscuneck, some for PLATED, 
Some for Sorr-Wnrirr, some for HArp; 
Every one is overrated, 
With TuraniA, when compared. 
“ All to one good soul must truckle, 
Ile that does the rest eclipse, 
Makes a Sone and forms a Buckte, 
Whilst a rire’s between his Ltrs. 
“ Now farewell to vain disputing, 
Of the evening make the most; 
Frrenpsnir, Freepom, Trape, and Tut, 
Rownp the Boarp shall be the Toast.” 
(The Political Songster, or a Touch at the Times, Sc. 
John Freeth, 12mo. Birm. 1790, p. 70.) 

Hoblyn and Hooper, in their Dictionaries, make 
Tutenag the oriental term for zine or spelter; 
also for Chinese Copper. Here, I think, they are 
in error; and believe the white copper of the’ 
Chinese to be a different alloy. These terms, 
however, have been interchanged to such an ex- 
tent, as to lead to much difficulty in ascertaining 
their real meaning. The Tutia, Tulty, Tutie, or 
Tuty, of the old lexicographers and medical 
writers, was a flower, or oxide of zinc, used with 
a cerate in diseases of the eye. Wiuti1am Bates, 


By 


Edgbaston. 


MARAT. 
(2 S, viii. 52. 93. 158. 256.) 


I am happy to provide W. B. C. of Liverpool 
with a clue to the farther investigation of the state- 
ment contained in the Glasgow Stur of March 4, 
1793; for by means of the date given below law 
records and newspapers may be searched witha 
wood chance of success. 

My grandfather, Edward Creswell, writing home 
from Christ Church, Oxford, thus mentions Ma- 
rat (for so it is to be inferred after comparison 
with the extract from the Star), under date of 
Feb. 12, 1776:— 

‘ I shall now tell you a piece of news respect- 
ing a robbery which was committed here lately. The 
particulars as I can learn are as follow. About a week ago 
a native of France, who calls himself M. Le Maitre, and 
was formerly a teacher in the Warrington Academy, 
being invited here by a gentleman of this College to 
teach the French language came over, and met with 
great encouragement in the University, but happening 
to get acquainted with Mr. Milnes, a gentleman of Cor- 
pus Christi College, who is the keeper of the Museum and 
several other natural curiosities, he prevailed on him by 
repeated importunities to let him have a view of them; 
accordingly they both went together, and after M. Le 
Maitre had viewed them a great while, Mr. Milnes, from 
the suspicions he entertained of his behaviour, under pre- 
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tence of getting rid of him, told him that several gentle- 
men were waiting at the door for admittance, and that 
he must not go out immediately; but the Frenchman 
excused himself by saying he would retire into the other 
apartments, and whilst the strangers that were admitted 
were surveying the curiosities with more than ordinary 
attention, this artful villain retired from them, and con- 
cealed himself under a dark staircase that led into the 
street, where he stayed till the company were gone out. 
After which he stole away medals and other coins to the 
amount of two hundred pounds and upwards, and got 
clear off with his booty. It is somewhat observable, that 
he was often seen lurking near the Museum some time 
before this affair happened, and very frequently desired 
to be admitted as soon as he had got a view of the 
medals. I am sorry I have not time to tell you afew 
more particulars concerning this transaction, but shall 
defer it till I know further about it.” 


Under date of March 6, 1776, 
Assizes begin to-morrow”. . 

In an undated letter, bound between two others, 
dated Jan. 22, 1777, and March 5, 1777, respec- 
tively, is the following : — 


- “Our 


A the 
Frenchman who robb’d our Museum was tried at our late 
Assizes, and found guilty, and sentenced to work on the 
River Thames for five years.” 


«“.... I shall now tell you a little Oxford news: 


S. F. Creswewu. 
The School, Tonbridge, Kent. 


DERIVATION OF ARTILLERY. 
(2? S. x. 70.) 

The following extract from Notes on the Early 
History of the Royal Artillery, chiefly from the 
MS. Notes of the late Colonel Cleaveland, by Cap- 
tain W. L. Yonge, R.A., printed in the Proceed- 
ings of the Royal Artillery Institution, may serve as 
an answer to this Query :— 

“It may not be altogether out of place to make a few 
remarks on the ‘nomenclature’ of the various species of 
Artillery. The word Artillery is said by Moretii,'in his 
‘ Treatise’ (translated by Sir Jonas Moore, about 1683), to 
have been derived from the Italian word Artiglio, signi- 
fying ‘ the tallons or claws of ravenous fowls, perhaps be- 
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| our *‘Coehorn Howitzer.’ 





cause its shot flying far off dismembers and tears in pieces | 


all that it meets.” This derivation is probably correct, 
for we find that the various pieces of Artillery have from 
very early periods been named after birds of prey and 
Venomous serpents; thus, among the field pieces (which 
were necessarily more moveable than the others) we find 
the Smeriglio, which is a long-winged hawk; the Falcon; 
the Saker (a species of Falcon and enumerated as such in 
the catalogue of Aucrrs in ‘ Walton’s Angler’). Again, 
among the heavier and longer pieces we find the different 
Varieties of the Culvering, which name is derived from the 
Colubrine or Colubrinetta, a species of serpent; there is 
also the well-known Cannon Serpentine, as also the Can- 
non Basilisk. Vhe ‘Bastard’ gun was one whose length 
was less than the ordinary of 32 calibres. The Moyenne 
or Minion (of 26 calibres) was a Bastard piece. Moretii 
(before quoted) describes also Mortars or Trabucchi. 
‘They are short pieces, of the nature of Petrieroes; and 
with these they shoot Balls of Stone, Grenado shells and 
cases full of small shot, not by a right line, but by a 
crooked from on high, so they fall where it should be ap- 


| 
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pointed.” .. . . ‘There is no difference betwixt a Mortar 
piece and a Trabucchio, but in the placing of the Trun- 
nions.” The Mortar of the present day is the Trabucchio 
referred to, while the ancient Mortar is something like 
The derivation of these names 
is as follows:—The Trabucchio is derived from the Italian 
verb traboccare, to throw, or hurl; while the word Mortar 
has an evident affinity to the word morte, ‘death,’ or mor- 
torio, mortoro, ‘a funeral.’ 


“The following is from the Orlando Furioso of Ariosto 
(circa A.D. 1560), Canto x1. Stanza xxi. et seg. : 


* Orlando, I pursue, 
rhat bore Cymasco’s thunderbolt away, 
And this had in the deepest bottom drowned, 
That never more the mischief might be found. 


“ But with small boot: for the impious memory 
Of human nature, taught the Jolt to frame, 
After the shaft, which after darting from the sky, 
Pierces the cloud, and comes to ground with flame; 
Who, when he tempted Eve to eat and die, 
With the apple, hardly wrought more scathe and 

shame — 

Some deal before, or on our grandsire’s day, 
Guided a necromancer where it lay. 

“ More than a hundred fathom buried so, 
Where hidden it had lain a mighty space — 
The infernal tool by magic from below 
Was fished and borne amid the German race, 
Who, by one proof and the other, taught to know 
Its powers, and he who plots*for our disgrace, 
The demon, working on their weaker coil, 
At last upon its fatal purpose hit. 

“To Italy and France on every hand 
The cruel art among all people past, 
And there the bronze in hollow mould expand 
First in the furnace melted by the blast ; 
Others the iron bore, or small or grand, 
Fashion the various tube they pierce or cast, 
And bombard, gun, according to its frame 
Or single cannon this, or double name. 

“This Saker, Culverine, or Falcon hight, 
I hear all names the inventor has bestowed ; 
Which splits or shivers steel and stone outright, 
And where the bullet passes makes a road. 
Down to the sword, restore thy weapons bright, 
Sad soldier to the forge, a useless load, 
And gun or carbine on thy shoulder lay, 
Who without these, I wot, shall touch no pay.” 


I have heard the word derived from arc, a bow 
(French), and ¢ireur, he who draws the bow. 


W. L. Y. 


JACOBITE HONOURS: LORD CARYLL. 
(2™ S. x. 102.) 
Iam obliged to your correspondent R. B. for 
the attempt to compile a list of the persons on 


| whom honours were conferred by James II, after 


| rities. 
| was created Lord Caryll. 


1688, or by his son or grandson. Unfortunately, 
though he gives dates, he does not give his autho- 
Thus he records that, in 1759, John Caryll 
This is, I believe, a 
mistake. Mr. Dennistoun, in his Memoirs of 
Strange and Lumisden, has a note on this Caryll 


| creation which is full of blunders; but he does 
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not, I think, commit himself to a precise date, 
though he does to the wrong man. ‘The facts are, 
I believe, these: —John Caryll, created Lord 
Caryll, was the Secretary to the Queen, and 
afterwards, about 1695-6, Secretary of State to 
the exiled monarch. He was more than 
offered a peerage ; and, as I believe, accepted the 
honour soon after his outlawry in 1695-6; but 
this was not generally known beyond the court at 
St. Germains, for, on the 26th Sept. 1701, imme- 
diately after the death of James, the English am- 
bassador, the Earl of Manchester, wrote home : 
“Tam told that Lord Perth is declared a Duke, 
and Caryll a Lord. I do not doubt we shall hear 
of several new titles and garters.” This John 
Caryll, the Secretary of State, died at a great age in 
Sept. 1711; and the mural tablet, still existing at 
the Scotch College in Paris, describes him as 
* John Caryll, Baron de Dunford de Hasting.” 
He had no children, but the title was settled on 
his brother, and came by descent to his nephew, 
Pope’s friend—the Caryll of the Rape of the 
Lock ; on whose death, in 1736, his grandson, the 
party referred to by your correspondent, suc- 
ceeded. These Carylls were commonly styled 
“my lord” by their Jacobite correspondents from 
abroad, but were cule in England as plain 
John Carylls. The grandson of John succeeded 
to an involved estate, and soon brought it to utter 
ruin. In or about 1765 he had not an acre left, 
and he then retired to the Continent, joined the 
household of Prince Charles, and was of course 
received everywhere as “ my lord ;” and no such 
person having been seen or heard of for half a 
century, it was assumed to be a new creation. D. 





Rev. P. Rosennaaen (2™ §. viii. 10.) — No- 
body having answered, I remark that the name 
does not occur in the Dictionary of Living Authors, 
published in 1798 ; at which time he was certainly 
alive, and in Ceylon, as a chaplain in the Com- 
pany’s service. An old lady with whom I was 
well acquainted informed me that she was mar- 
ried by him to her husband in that year, he being 
obliged to officiate sitting, with his leg on a chair, 
from gout, a complaint to which his unceasing at- 
tachment to wine kept him a martyr. The recol- 
lections of this lady and of members of her family, 
both as to what they knew, and as to what they 
had heard of his reputation in England, exhibit 
Mr. Rosenhagen as a most remarkably witty and 
tolerably free-living man. He was proclaimed to 
be the author of Junius in the Gazetteer of Jan. 
24, 1774 (Atheneum, Aug. 28, 1858), and it was 
said that he, being then at Orleans, made no secret 
of the matter. I have no doubt of it: from what 
I heard of him — which was a good deal more 
than I can now remember — he was just the man 
for a mystification of the kind. It may be doubted 
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| whether any writings of his can now be recovered : 


once | 


unless it should happen that any witty squibs of 


the period 1760—90 should bear the signature 
P.R. He was of St. John’s College, Cambridge 
(B. A. 1760, M.A. 1763.). M. 


Beattie tHe Poet (2™ S. x. 147.) — About 


| the year 1835 or 1836 I was present at a marriage 


celebrated by the late Rev. Henry Grey of the 
parish of St. Mary's, Edinburgh, and in course of 


| conversation he mentioned that, while making 





visits to his parishioners, he had discovered two 
nieces (old maiden ladies) of Beattie the poet, 
who lived some years (I cannot now say how many) 
before the above date at No, 4. Northumberland 
Place, Edinburgh. He probably mentioned some 
farther particulars respecting them, but all that 
my memory is now charged with is that the ladies 
were nieces of Beattie the poet. The Rev. Henry 
Grey died many years since, but probably some 
old resident in the locality may be able to throw 
some light on the subject. J.8. 
Glasgow. 


Tue Maorr Lanevacs (2™ §. x. 191.)—A 
Maori grammar, dictionary, and vocabulary, has 
been compiled by Archdeacon Williams, and may 
be had for 7s. 6d. at Stanford's, Charing Cross, 
I know of no other, except Professor Lee's. The 
New Zealanders possessed no written language 
until Professor Lee, of Cambridge, while Hongi 
and Waikato, two chiefs, were at the University 
in 1820, from their pronunciation, reduced the 
Maori, or aboriginal language, into a written one, 
and composed a grammar and dictionary of it. 

Taylor's Te Ika a Maui, price 14s., contains 
some native proverbs in the Maori language. 

W. Srncock. 

Andover. 

Dictionary and Grammar of the New Zealand 
Language, by W. Williams, 1844; republished in 
London, 1852. The above, in a list of New Zea- 
land works, was classed as superior to the Gram- 
mar of the New Zealand Language by the Rev. R. 
Maunsell, Auckland, 1842. F, P. 


Per Cent (2 §. x. 117.) —In reply to your 
correspondent I would suggest a facile, and per- 
haps the most probable method, of accounting for 
the symbol ¢ as signifying per cent, viz. a line 
drawn between or through the two ciphers would 
be an apparent signification of per cent. 

IrHuRIEL, 

Depications To THE Derry (2 §. x. 177.) — 
A remarkable instance of this is in the “ Second 
Part of the Pilgrim's Progress” printed 1683, one 
year before Bunyan published mrs Second Part. 
This has a pompous dedication : — 

“To Him that is Higher than the Highest; The Al- 
mighty and everlasting Jehovah, who is the terror and 
Confusion of this Hardened and Impenitent World; and 
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the Hope and Happiness of all Converted and Returning 
Sinners, Most Mighty and Eternal God, thou King of 
Kings, and Prince of Peace.” 

It is a pocket volume of 187 pages by T.S., 
similar in size to the first part, and to Bunyan's 
Second Part; frontispiece, two clergymen, one 
sleeping. Query, who was T. S. ? 

GrorGEe OFror. 

The first edition of Andrew Willet’s Synopsis 
Papismi (fol., 1614.) has the following dedica- 
tion: — 

“Ad Omnipotentem Dominum, Deum Optimum Maxi- 
mum, 

Munificentissimum et Benignissimum Seruatorem nos- 


trum 
Dominum Jesum Christum: Eucharisticon.” 


K.P. D. E. 


Brsiz BY BARKER DATED 1495 (2™ S. x. 170.) 
—I have now before me an imperfect copy of a 
Bible of the same edition as that possessed by 
Miss Rarrensury. ‘The date 1495 is evidently 
a misprint for 1595. According to Cotton's List, 
Christopher Barker’s Bibles date from 1575 to 
1588. Those of his deputies from 1589 to 1602. 
The deputies of C. Barker did publish a Bible in 
1595, a copy of which, according to Cotton, is in 
Brasen Nose College ; perhaps a few copies were 
misprinted, and then the date altered, or as the 
date 1495 is on the title-page of the New Testa- 
ment, the date on the Old Testament (which in 
my copy is wanting) was probably 1595. Will 
N. 'T. say whether Miss Rarrensury's copy con- 
tains the date once or oftener? C. D. H. 

The Genevan Translation, vulgarly called the 
“Breeches Bible.” N.‘T. is correct in supposing 
that there is “a mistake in this figure.” It is not 
an uncommon book ; I have three copies of it. The 
first title to “ The Bible” is “ Imprinted at Lon- 
don by the Deputies of Christopher Barker, 1594.” 
In printing the second title, being to “ The Newe | 
Testament,” the figures of the date were trans- | 
posed to 1495. ‘There is no date on the third | 
title, “ Two right profitable and fruitful concord- | 


ances,” nor at the end of the volume. One of my 
Copies appears to be on large paper. 

The vicar of Epping in 1833 lent me a copy of 
this book in which the original title-page had been 
altered by pasting a woodcut ornament over 1594 
and the words “cum gratia & privilegio Regiw 
Maiestatis” to prevent discovery that it was printed 
m a queen’s reign; and in a blank square in the 
woodcut under the title was inserted the figures 
1495, apparently with type used by ladies in 
marking linen. The worthy clergyman sent me a 
letter of thanks for having so cleverly detected this 
attempt at deception. Georce Orror. 

Famity or ap Ruys (2°¢ 8. x. 126.) —The 
families of Rhys-Rice or Price are descended from 
Nefydd Hardd, the 6th royal tribe of Wales. | 


' 


Nefydd Hardd of Nant Conwy lived in the 
time of Owain Gwynedd, who gave him his son 
Idwal to rear, but Nefydd caused his son Duna- 
vet to kill the young prince, at a place called from 
him Cwm Idwal, for which he and his posterity 
were degraded. To expiate this murder he gave 
the lands on which the church of Llanrwst was 
built. 

Rhys Goch ap Maengrch and Caradoc Freich- 
fras, who was slain at the battle of Rhuddlan, 795, 
were descended from Nefydd Hardd. 

Arms: sa. a chev. between three spears’ heads 
ar. embrued gu. ‘These arms are borne by all the 
descendants. E. C. Gresrorp. 


Tut Rommany or Gypsies (2™ §, x. 149,) — 
Mr. Roberts's notions about the identity of the 
modern gypsies with the ancient Egyptians seem 
to be utterly unfounded. ‘The origin of the gyp- 
sies seems now to be known, and this knowledge 
disposes at once of all his arguments drawn from 
the wnsure words of prophecy. It so happened, 
curiously enough, that only last Sunday I read 
through the “obscure” Book of the prophet Eze- 
kiel, and I am sure that I found nothing in it fit 
to serve as a sure foundation for Mr. Roberts’s 
argument. But, all I intewded to say at present is, 
that at a meeting of the Royal Geographical So- 
ciety on — February, 1856, Sir H. Rawlinson 
gave an account of the migrations of the gypsies, 
tracing them distinctly from the Indus, through 
Persia, Syria, and Asia Minor, to the Bosphorus, 
where they arrived in the fourteenth century. 
You will find a notice of this interesting commu- 
nication in the Atheneum, 1856 (p. 312.), conclud- 
ing thus: “‘ Everywhere their dialect corresponds 
with the Hindostani, and in Aleppo particularly 
they may be conversed with in that language 
without difficulty.” To this I may add, that “ the 
ancient language of the Egyptians is not a lost 
language.” Thanks to the labours of Egyptolo- 
gists it isnow so well known as at least to establish 

eyond question that it has no connexion what- 

ever, radical or otherwise, with the language of 

the gypsies. : V.8. V 
Edinburgh. 


American Rivers (2°¢ §. x. 90. 157.) — Al- 
though no record exists of the volume of water 
discharged into the ocean respectively by the St. 
Lawrence, 1891 miles in length, and the Missis- 
sippi, 3500 miles long, there is no reason to doubt 
that the Mississippi discharges a much greater 
volume of water than the St. Lawrence. The 
mouth of the St. Lawrence is an estuary, and the 


| sea-water reaches to Kamouraska, 103 miles be- 


low Quebec, and 300 miles above Anticosti. On 
the contrary, the Mississippi has formed a delta, 
with a coast line 250 miles in length; and the 
extent of its basin, according to Johnston, is 
982,400 square miles; whilst that of the St. Law- 
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its great lakes, is 297,600 square 
according to Darby) : — 


rence, and all 
miles (537,000 
“If the quantity of water discharged by rivers is, in 
similar climates, proportionate to the surface of the 
country which they drain, then the Mississippi discharges 
about three times as much water as all the Atlantic 
streams [ of North America] united.” — Geog. of America 
and the West Indies, U. K. S8., p. 204. 
T. J. Buckron. 
Lichfield. 


Tue Four Georges: Georce Il. (2™ S. x. 
169.) —Horace Walpole, in his Reminiscences of the 
Courts of George the First and Second (chap. 6.), 
thus relates the destruction of George I.’s will: — 

“ At the first council held by the new sovereign, Dr. 
Wake, Archbishop of Canterbury, produced the will of 
the late king, and delivered it to the successor, expecting 
it would be opened and read in council. On the contrary, 
his Majesty put it into his pocket, and stalked out of the 
room without uttering a word on the subject. The poor 
prelate was thunderstruck, and had not the presence of 
mind or the courage to demand the testament’s being 
opened, or at least to have it registered. .... As the 
king never mentioned the will more, whispers only by 
degrees informed the public that the will was burnt; at 
least that its injunctions were never fulfilled.” —Walpole’s 
Letters (ed. by Cunningham), i. cxx. 

_ R. F. Skercncey. 

Srr Duptey Diees (2"* S. x. 162.) — Your 
correspondent Mr. Cocke in his article, “ Ma- 
thematical Bibliography,” quotes a memorandum : 
“ The eldest son of Thomas was also very learned: 
he was Sir Dudley Diggs, and Master of the Rolls 
to Charles L, died about 1639.” 

Visiting Chelham near Canterbury lately, I saw 
from his monument in the church of that pic- 
turesque village that he died on the 13th March, 
1638. 

The following extract from his epitaph is cha- 
racteristic : — 

“ A liberal master and a noble friend when after much 
experience gained bye travel, and an exact survey of the 
lawes and people of foreigne kingdomes he had enabled 
himself for the service of his Countrie: observing too 
many justle for place, and crosse y* publique interest if 
not joined with their private gaine hindering y*® motion 
of y® greate bodie of y* Commonwealth unlesse y® in- 
ferior orbe of their estates were advanced thereby.” 

In one of the rooms at the inn is a lock of his 
hair, with an inscription that it was taken from his 
tomb when it was opened in 1719. 

He is more remembered in the village for his 
charity than for his learning. I was told that one 
trust of his had been betrayed, and litigation and 
strife were the consequence. Alas! there would 
not be space in “ N, & Q.” for the list of cases 
where the benevolence of one generation has been 
perverted by another. CLARRY. 

Longevity (2™ S. x. 15. 155.) —In Me- 
moirs of Gilbert Wakefield, vol. i. p. 187., he states 
that his wife's great-grandfather’s and great-grand- 
mother’s matrimonial connexion lasted seventy- 
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five years: they died nearly at the same time, 
she at the age of ninety-eight, he at the age of 
107. His name was Joseph Watson, and he was 
buried at Disley in Cheshire, June 2, 1753. He 


| was out hunting a short time before his death. 
| In the hall of Mr. Legh of Lyme there is a por- 


trait of him. Some farther account of this Joseph 
Watson may be found in a work called Histori 


Lands of England. R. W. 


Winypsor Reaisters (2™ S. x. 146.) — The 
monument in memory of Edward Jobson and 
Elynor his wife deserves attention. The elder 
Elizabeth must have died before the younger was 
christened. The infant swathed up at the foot of 
the altar commemorates her death, in her infancy. 
Can Apracapasra explain any other grounds 
for its introduction ? Parents in stating the num- 
ber of their children in this country usually in- 
clude those who died in infancy: I have done 
so myself a hundred times. I knew a lady who 
included a still-born child in hers, and a neigh- 
bour of hers said she was right, for it was the 
only well-behaved child she ever had. There is 
a very strong and well-known prejudice in Ire. 
land against giving a child the name of its de- 
ceased brother or sister, founded perhaps in 
superstition. 

An AnTICADABRIAN Irish Moruen. 

Burr (2™ S. ix. 5.)—If not too late I should be 
rlad to notice this word in the paper of the Right 

fon. G. C. Lewis on the Bonasus, Xc. 

“ To stand buff” is there taken to mean stand 
firm, and to allude to a thick leathern jerkin of 
a tawney hue. That may have been the meaning 
in Hudibras’ Epitaph, but it is very common in 
Yorkshire, when two men strip off their clothes 
for a fight, or a race, and stand ready for the 
contest with their skins exposed, to say they 
* stand in buff,” or are stripped into buff, meaning 
that they are naked. The saying may probably 
have arisen from the supposed similarity in colour 
of the naked man and the buff leather. M. B 

Nottingham. 


Conressions in Verse (2 S. x. 108. 155.)— 
These, though announced as the production of the 
convict himself on the eve of his execution, were 
generally the sessional handywork of a Catnachian 
poet; and — mutato nomine— published upon every 
fresh occasion. Of one of them the opening 
stanza still lingers on my old brain, S. M. of a 
Knight of the Roade, whom in 1788 I saw on 
his way to the Worcester gallows : — 

“J, William Prosser, poor man! 
Condemnéd am to die, 
For robbing and beating Mr. Drinkwater; 
The fact I now cannot deny.” 

A more spirited autobiography is preserved in 
an Irish Chap-book ; the hero whereof was knowa 
on the road as “ Captain Feeny.” Many of his 
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exploits, now more than acentury old, have slipped 
my memory; and indeed three score and ten 
years have passed over me since their perusal : 
vet I still remember a few characteristic lines : — 
“In Newry town I was bred and born *, 
And in Dublin city 1 must die in scorn: 
I served my time to the saddling trade, 
And was always counted a flashy blade.” 


The next scene which I remember of this gal- 
Jant operative is laid in London : — 
«“] robbed Mrs. I do declare, 

And Lady Weldon in Grosvenor Square ; 

] shut up the chair, and I bade her good night, 

And I went to the play with my own heart's delight.” 





A subsequent stanza, my recollection whereof 
js merely fragmentary, possesses the true Doric 
simplicity of style and of action ; for the incau- 
tious lover, Polonius-like, was “nosed in the 
k bl yy” —_— 

“ Fielding’s gang did me pursue, 
And took me away with their cursed crew.” 

But the Captain’s hour had not then stricken, 
After sundry other adventures, he was caught in 
Dublin, where, at once prophet and poet, he thus 
vaticinates his end and directs his obsequies : — 

“When I am cast and condemned to die, 

Many a flash Madam for me will cry; 

..+ When I am dead and Jaid in grave, 

A sumptuous funeral let me have; 

Six flashy girls to bear my pall; 

Give them white gloves and white ribbons all.” 

The consummation of his moribund injunctions 
was probably dispensed with. 

“ Let none but Robbers come with me: 
Give them broad swords and their liberty !” 

There is something’ whimsically heroic in this 
outburst. May I add an illustrative story of my 
own time? When Robert Emmett’s Conspiracy 
of 1803 broke out in Dublin, the Debtors’ Prison 
was attacked by the insurgents; the keeper as- 
sembled his prisoners, and prepared for resistance : 
one of them, a Frenchman, displayed much zeal, 
and when the affair was getting serious, much to 
the keeper's alarm, he exclaimed, “ Ah, ha, Mon- 
sieur, now be de time for de sortie!” Orn Mem. 


Country Tavern Siens (2™ S. x. 119.) —The 
“Mortar and Pestle,” as a tavern sign, bas gcca- 
sionally had a signification other than that ingeni- 
ously ascribed to it by C. T. Sketchley’s Bristol 
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Dire ctory for 1775 gives: “ Coles, John, Victualler | 


and Apothecary (*Péstle and Mortar’), 4. Prince 
Eugene Street.” U.O.N. 


Oxrorp Avutuors (2™ S. x. 147.) —I have 
examined Dr. Rawlinson’s Continuation of the 
Athena, but cannot find any mention of the au- 
thors respecting whom Mr. Incuis makes his 
inquiry, W. D. Macray. 


Hibernice, for born and bred 





Wirry Crassicat Quotations (2™ S. x. 178.) 
— On Lord Camden's son (a Pratt) having ano- 
ther place Selwyn said “Sat prata biberunt.” 
Walpole’s Letters, vol. viii. p. 261. 

R. F. Sketcuwey. 


Royal sympathy for the soldiers in the Curragh, 
as recently expressed in a Latin bon mot to the 
Commander-in-Chief : — 

“ Haud ignara mali, miseris suc-currer-re disco.” 
F. Putuxortr. 

Re Peccavi, quoted by Cuurcupown as the 
laconic despatch of Sir Charles Napier. I quoted 
this in 1* §S, viii. 490. under the head of “ Veni, 
Vidi, Vici,” and was very much disconcerted by 
the reply of Curnsert Bepe (p. 574.), who 
stated that Mr. Punch was “ the sole author of 
the despatch.” It is so like dear Mr. Punch that 
I never questioned it ; but Cuurcnpown’s Note, 
supported by The Times of Friday, 7th Sept. 
1860, art. “ Thomas Hood,” robs Mr. Punch of 
the glory. Who is right ? Gerorce Luioyp. 


“Tue Croar’s Knavery” (24 S. x. 241.) — 
Several broadside copies of this old ballad, in black- 
letter, are in existence. It is also found in a rare 
volume in my possession, @which the following is 
the full title: — 

“Wit and Mirth. An Antidote against Melancholy, 
Compounded of Ingenious and witty Ballads, Songs, and 
Catches, and other Pleasant and Merry Poems. The 
Third Edition enlarged. London, printed by A. G. and J. 
P., and sold by Henry Playford, near the Temple Church, 
1682.” 

I quote the first stanza: — 

“Come buy my new ballet, 
I have ’t in my wallet, 
But ’twill not I fear please every pallet ; 
Then mark what ensu’th, 
I swear by my youth, 

That every line in my ballad is truth: 

A ballad of wit, a brave ballad of worth. 

’Tis newly printed, and newly come forth, 

*Twas made of a Cloak that fell out with a gown 

That crampt all the kingdom, and crippl’d the crown.” 

Epwarp F. Rimpav tr. 


The ballad bearing this title is included in 
D'Urfey’s Wit and Mirth, and thence extracted 
in Mr. Farruort’s series of Satirical Songs and 
Poems on Costume, printed in 1849 for the Percy 
Society. E. P. 

Maenetic Decimation (2™ S. x. 62. 131. 
176.)—The following is an answer to the Query 
of N. E. W.S. The operation for determining 
the true north, or meridian, in its more scientific 
and correct hape, is one of considk rable nicety 4 
but the followink method will determine it, if 
much accuracy be not required. On the 15th 
June or 24th December, when the clock and sun 
nearly coincide, plant a stick perpendicular to the 


| horizon, and at two hours before noon mark ac- 
curately the extremity of the shadow of the stick, 
J , 
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then from its base with the length of such shadow 
as a radius, trace a circle upon the ground; as 
the sun arrives gradually at its greatest altitude, 
the shadow of the stick will become gradually 
shorter, and will fall within the circumference of 
the circle which has been traced. As the sun 
declines, its shadow lengthens, and at two hours 
after noon will be the same length as at two hours 
before noon. The meridian line pointing due 
north and south is the shortest shadow, or half- 
way betwixt the ten o'clock and two o'clock sha- 
dows. ‘The longest and most accurate meridian 
line in the world is that drawn by Cassini upon 
the pavement of the church of St. Petronis at 
Bologna in Italy ; it is 120 feet in length. (Math. 
Geog. U. K. S. p. 7.) The general, as well 

diurnal declination of the needle is determined by 
a transit instrument, of which a description 1s 
civen in the P% nny Cyclopedia (xxvi. 138.) ; the 
culmination of a cireumpolar star, the angular 
distance of which is known, giving the true north, 
as the fixed point from which the declination of 
the needle, as it varies, is computed. The Pyra- 
mids of Egypt are made to face the four car- 
dinal points. M. Noet found the north face of 
the great Pyramid to deviate only 19’ 58” from 
the true line east and west. (Eeurt Ant., L. E.R. 
il 304.) . J. BucktTon. 

Lichfield. 


PouiticaL Porm py Cannino (2™ S. x. 69.) — 
I was shown the other day a copy of a political 
poem, called The New Games at St. Stephen's 
Chapel, by Sayers of Yarmouth, of which the 
subject so exactly corresponds with that described 
by O. P., that I cannot but think it the one sought, 
though he has assigned it to the wrong author. 
It was transcribed by a lady, still living, with 
whose family Mr. Canning was on terms of in- 
timacy, and who would know enough of his writ- 
ings not to attribute this to Mr. James Sayers, if 
Mr. Canning had composed it. ‘This is not the 
only poem written by Sayers which has been mis- 
taken for one of Mr. Canning’s, as we learn from 
Mr. Dawson Turner's Sepulchral Reminiscences 
of a Market Town, p. 72. note (a), where Mr. 
Sayers’ caricatures are mentioned with the highest 


praise, especially his Carlo Khan's Triumphant | 


into Leadenhall Street: and it is said 


Entry 
that — 


“ As a political song-writer, Mr. Sayers was likewise 
excellent; indeed, as far as I have known, unrivalled... 
His talents were unusually great. ... A stronger proof of 
the estimation in which these talents were held could 
scarcely be given, than that his Elijah’s Mantle, 
most important of his poems, has not‘unfrequently been 
ascribed to Mr. Canning. 
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[I shall have much pleasure in forwarding a 
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the paper. 
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H. F. 


(2™4 S. X. Sepr. 15. 69, 


Herepirary Antas (2™ §. ix. 344.) —I send 

you a curious instance from the co. of Midlothian. 
“ January 15th, 1723, 

“Good men of Inquest, I George Edgler, alias Ainslia, 
grandchild to the deceast George Edgler, alias A 
portioner of Newhbotle, say unto 
the said deceast George Edgler, alias Ainslie, my grand. 
dyed at the faith and peace of Our Soveraigne 
Lord the King’s Majestie, and that I am nearest and law. 
ful heir to the said deceast George Edgler, alias Ainslie, 
my Grandfather, and that I am of lawful age, and this 
I desire to be retoured to Our Soveraigne Lords Chan- 
cellery, under the most painit of your Wisdomes sealls, and 
your Wisdomes answer.” 


inslie, 
your Wisdomes, that 


by tram GALLoway. 
BARONETAGE OF JAMES ETc. (2 S. x. 86.) 
refer 4 The Baronetage for 
1844 by Sir Richard Brown, published by Cun- 
ningham & Mortimer, Adelaide Street, West 
Strand, he will find the que stion of the true rank 
of a baronet, and the propriety of their assuming 
a coronet with four pearls, discussed at creat 
Joun Tuckett, 
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